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UNIVERSITY  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
COMMON  SCHOOLS^ 

“  Problems  of  higher  education,”  the  topic  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  program  of  this  meeting  urged  me  to 
present,  is  certainly  broad  enough.  If  I  should  dare  to  enter 
upon  some  of  the  problems  which  are  discussed  seriously  and 
enthusiastically  for  long  hours  in  the  universities,  you  would 
not  listen,  or  if  your  courtesy  forced  you  to  listen  you  might 
wish  that  you  had  never  been  born.  Yet,  let  us  not  infer  that 
the  time  of  the  universities  is  occupied  in  meaningless  or  use¬ 
less  discussion.  What  may  not  interest  us  may  be  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  the  world.  Indeed,  it  might  so  be  that  the 
fact  that  the  subject  is  hard  to  search  out  is  the  very  reason 
why  it  does  not  interest  us.  We  have  small  place  in  a  State 
Teachers’  Association  unless  we  are  glad  that  there  are  men 
who  have  more  interest  in  research  and  discussion  than  in  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  or  summer  vacation.  Out  of  it  new 
truth  comes,  laboriously,  a  little  at  a  time,  but  the  sum  of  it 
gains  ground  for  the  human  advance:  and  the  advance  is 
what  gives  life  a  zest  and  a  meaning  which  make  it  so  well 
worth  the  having. 

But  if  I  cannot  go  into  these  matters  very  generally,  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  treat,  in  this  presence,  some  uni¬ 
versity  questions  touching  the  common  schools.  I  wish  I 
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might  have  the  confidence  that  I  could  do  it  plainly,  wisely, 
without  bias,  or  injustice  to  any,  and  in  ways  which  would  be 
helpful  to  the  members  of  a  great  State  association  of 
teachers. 

By  the  “  Common  Schools,”  splendid  and  meaningful  old 
term  that  it  is,  1  mean  schools  that  are  wholly  supported  and 
manage<l  by  the  people,  wholly  free  from  partisanship  or 
sectarianism,  and  doing  the  work,  either  i)rimary  or  secondary, 
adaptable  to  children  under  the  age  when  they  may  lie  deemed 
to  be  fairly  safe  in  living  away  from  home. 

LENGTH  OE  COURSES  IN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  SCHOOLS 

The  first  of  these  (piestions  to  come  to  our  minds,  because 
some  of  the  university  presidents  have  been  discussing  it  in 
the  late  conventions,  relates  to  the  length  of  the  courses  in  the 
colleges  and  below.  The  older  and  statelier  universities  usecf 
to  receive  students  in  their  professional  .schools  without  any 
college  training  whatever :  now  they  are  beginning  to  exact 
a  college  degree.  Thirty  years  ago  a  medical  course  at  the 
best  university  medical  .schools  in  the  country  covered  a  work¬ 
ing  peri(Hl  of  from  eight  to  twelve  months,  whereas  a  course 
now  requires  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  months  dis¬ 
tributed  thru  four  years.  But  that  is  not  all.  In  these 
schools  the  implication  is  very  common  that  if  one  really 
exjiects  to  be  thoroly  eipiipped  for  the  medical  profe.ssion 
he  must  return  and  take  a  year  or  two  of  graduate  work.  And 
even  beyond  that  looms  up  the  rather  definite  a.ssurance  that 
complete  professional  expertness  lies  in  the  student’s  being 
ca])able  of  winning  an  appointment  as  intern  at  a  great  city 
hospital  and  finally  of  gaining  the  great  opportunity  of  working 
with  the  old  doctors  for  a  couple  of  years  more.  Under  this 
process,  the  danger  that  the  student  may  die  before  he  is  fully 
(lualified  to  save  another  from  dying  becomes  a  fact  which,  if 
it  is  to  have  any  general  application,  must  be  reckoned  with. 

If  any  voice  is  to  be  raised  against  the  ])reliminary  require¬ 
ments.  or  against  the  length  or  the  depth  of  the  courses  in  these 
jirofessional  schools,  it  shall  not  be  mine.  Out  of  this  grade 
of  work  are  likely  to  issue  the  most  di.stinctive  .scientific 
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achievements  and  the  most  I)eneficent  service  to  human  kind. 
If  universities  can  sustain  professional  schools  uix)n  this  plane, 
so  much  the  more  honor  to  them. 

But  this  length  of  time  in  preparation  for  life  work  is  very 
commonly  regarded  as  unduly  long.  Allowing  eight  years 
for  the  elementary  school,  four  for  the  secondary  school,  four 
for  the  college  course,  and  four  for  the  professional  course,  it 
delays  the  real  beginning  of  work  until  one  is  from  twenty- 
six  to  thirty  years  of  age.  Certainly  all  universities  cannot 
sustain  that.  Wdiat  is  to  be  done  ? 

It  is  suggested  that  the  college  course  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree  be  shortened.  It  is  said  that  this  course  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  three  years  without  any  diminution  of  the  work 
heretofore  reriuired.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  secondary  schools  tributary  to  some  colleges 
and  universities  may  make  this  practicable  with  them.  Where 
this  is  so,  who  shall  object?  If  some  univ’ersities  can  take 
that  attitude  and  sustain  it,  it  may  be  said  again,  honor  to 
them. 

But  all  universtties  cannot  do  that.  Perhaps  such  as  try 
it  may  not  succeed  in,  or  may  suffer  for,  it.  That  is  their 
matter.  They  are  of  age,  and  of  sound  mind  and  memory 
still,  and  it  is  a  free  country.  Let  them  try  it.  And  let  the 
rest  of  us  not  worry  on  their  account.  The  universities  which 
are  trying  it  are  foremost  in  America,  guided  by  men  who  are 
the  most  experienced  and  trusted  leaders  in  American  educa¬ 
tion.  If  they  succeed,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  will, 
their  move  will  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  the  standards  of 
our  professional  learning  without  sacrificing  anything  pre¬ 
liminary  thereto,  or  disarranging  the  educational  system  below 
them. 

But  certain  it  is  that  all  universities  cannot  do  this.  The 
others  cannot  think  of  professional  courses  any  shorter  or  less 
thoro  than  the  best.  And  they  have  sufficient  reason  to 
fear  that  they  cannot  sustain  four-year  professional  courses  on 
the  basis  of  a  college  degree  for  entrance,  or  that  they  cannot 
get  students  competent  to  do  the  work  heretofore  required  for 
the  degree,  and  thus  necessary  to  maintain  its  standing,  in 
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three  years.  W^hat  are  they  to  do?  W'^ell,  they  are  out  with 
some  proposals.  They  are  feeling  of  the  country.  They 
propose  to  let  the  college  course  be  crowded  out  altogether, 
or  to  make  a  sort  of  college  of  the  secondary  school  by  extend¬ 
ing  its  course  from  four  years  to  six,  and  they  have  just 
commenced  to  cap  the  climax  by  advising  the  cutting  of  the 
elementary  course  from  eight  years  to  six.  To  insure  a  few 
boys  against  death  before  they  complete  their  professional 
education  in  the  very  first  schools  in  the  land,  they  w'ould 
blame  and  harm  all  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  for  not 
having  been  born  early  enough. 

All  of  these  propositions  have  not  come  from  the  same 
source.  The  authors  of  one  would  not  sustain  another,  and 
they  had  the  right  to  propose  one  without  being  held  responsible 
for  another.  But  all  have  come  from  knocking  down  the  first 
brick.  One  has  led  to  another.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  proposition  as  it  came  from  Harvard  University,  that  the 
time  for  the  college  course  be  shortened  without  diminishing 
the  work  required  for  the  degree,  and  without  serious  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  plan  of  the  schools  below,  has  well  served  its 
time  for  discussion  in  the  educational  conventions,  and  if  it 
stood  alone  I  should  not  presume  to  take  it  up  here.  But  the 
resulting  projects  are  surely  not  to  go  forward  without  resist¬ 
ance.  The  colleges  of  America  are  not  to  be  suppressed 
thru  a  resolution  in  a  university  conference,  and  the  great 
common-school  system,  primary  and  secondary,  is  not  to  lie 
shuffled  in  the  game  of  university  pre-eminence. 

The  A.  B.  degree  represents  a  cherished  ideal  in  America, 
and  a  very  common  sentiment  among  the  educated  men  and 
women  of  the  country  feels  outraged  at  any  suggestion  of  its 
sacrifice.  It  is  being  steadfastly  maintained  and  upheld  by 
many  small  colleges  of  moderate  means  without  large  equip¬ 
ment.  Many  of  these  colleges  of  slender  endowments  have  a 
splendid  history,  for  they  have  given  trend  and  fiber  to  Ameri¬ 
can  scholarship  thru  all  the  formative  period  of  the  Republic. 
The  great  universities  have  come  to  stay,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  colleges  shall  go.  The  particular  work  which  they 
have  done  needs  to  be  done  as  much  as  it  ever  did,  and  they 
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can  do  it  as  well  as  they  ever  did.  Surely  there  is  educational 
work  enough  for  all.  They  are  to  be  revered  and  honored  for 
what  they  have  done.  Their  affectionate  children  will  not 
permit  them  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  very  common  sympathy 
and  support  of  educated  opinion  in  the  country  will  be  with 
them.  It  is  the  poorest  kind  of  educational  policy  to  aid  or 
consent  to  their  overthrow.  It  is  abhorrent  to  think  of  their 
sacrifice  because  of  university  competition. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  said  if  these  new  schemes  are 
to  be  urged  with  any  seriousness  at  all.  The  last  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  shows  that  of  the  entire  attend¬ 
ance  upon  American  schools,  public  and  private,  elementary, 
secondary,  collegiate,  normal,  law,  medical,  theological,  tech¬ 
nological,  and  all  the  rest,  94.38  per  cent,  were  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  4.21  per  cent,  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
1. 4 1  per  cent,  in  all  the  rest  put  together. 

Observe  the  great  step  there  from  the  elementary  school  to 
the  high  school.  Of  every  hundred  youth  who  come  into  any 
American  school  ninety-four  never  go  beyond  the  elementary 
school.  It  is  said  that  they  may  do  in  si.x  years  all  the  work 
they  now  do  in  eight.  We  will  let  the  people  who  say  that 
prove  it.  It  has  not  been  proved.  It  cannot  be  proved.  Men 
who  say  that  base  their  opinion  upon  children  from  favored 
homes,  in  little  hot-house  schools,  attended  by  the  experts 
developed  in  a  university.  Of  the  mass  it  is  not  true.  Of 
course,  a  small  number  of  children  could  do  the  ordinary  work 
of  our  elementary  schools  in  six  years.  Why  not  let  such  do 
it  and  go  on?  Why  not  fi.x  administrative  machinery  so  as 
to  give  the  few  the  chance  which  l)elongs  to  them?  Or, 
indeed,  why  not  have  some  more  work  in  the  elementary 
schools,  some  graduate  work,  or  some  other  device  for  making 
sure  that  we  keep  all  who  are  not  going  to  the  high  schools 
busy  for  the  eight  years,  and  perhaps  for  prolonging  the  school 
life  of  some  of  the  94  per  cent,  who  will  cease  going  to  school 
altogether  when  they  leave  the  elementary  schools?  Why 
shorten  the  work  and  lessen  the  chance  of  nine-tenths  of  all 
who  ever  come  into  the  schools  at  all  ? 

Possibly  there  is  less  ground  for  energy  of  protest  against 
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lengthening  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  than  for  short¬ 
ening  that  of  the  elementary  schools,  but  valid  objections  to  it 
are  not  wanting.  The  attendance  upon  the  secondary  schools 
is  not  likely  to  be  increased  by  lengthening  the  course.  Do 
you  not  suppose  that  many  parents  in  moderate  circumstances 
are  brave  enough  to  face  a  four-year  course  who  would  feel 
a  six-year  course  too  long  for  them  ?  Do  you  think  the  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  colleges  will  be  enlarged  by  making  a  uniform 
secondary  course  of  six  years?  Would  there  be  any  greater 
unity  in  the  educational  system  or  any  less  confusion  in  the 
colleges  if  we  had  both  four-  and  six-year  high  schools? 
With  the  present  arrangement,  a  boy  who  goes  to  college  does 
not  naturally  go  before  he  is  eighteen :  would  you  delay  him 
beyond  that  time?  By  the  time  a  l)oy  is  eighteen  it  is  time 
he  had  some  severance  from  his  parents;  a  normal  boy  knows 
enough  to  take  it  by  that  time.  He  will  mature  and  broaden 
more  rapidly  and  strongly  by  going  away  from  home.  If  he 
is  to  go  to  college  at  all,  he  should  go  by  that  time.  And  he 
never  “  goes  to  college  ”  until  he  goes  away  from  home.  If 
he  is  not  to  go  to  college,  it  is  high  time  at  eighteen  that  he 
should  go  to  work. 

Again,  I  am  willing  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  public 
high  schools  on  the  plane  now  established,  with  such  natural 
improvement  in  accommodations  and  equipment  as  time  and 
experience  will  bring,  go  about  to  the  limit  of  cost  which  it 
is  good  policy  for  the  educationists  of  the  country  to  insist 
on  imposing  upon  local  communities.  My  personal  judgment 
is  that  the  people  have  supported  the  public  high-school  move¬ 
ment  very  heroically,  and  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  say  so.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  good  educational  policy  to 
demand  more  work  of  the  high  schmls  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  support  and  administration,  whether  we  look 
ui)on  them  as  fitting  schools  for  colleges  or  not.  W'e  have  in 
this  State  a  score  or  so  of  high  schools  capable  of  easily  doing 
all  that  is  asked.  Some  of  them  are  already  lapping  a  part  of 
the  first  year  of  the  college  course.  Rut  for  every  one  of 
these  there  is  another  score  which  meets  the  demands  inade¬ 
quately  and  with  difficulty.  Yet  in  most  cases  the  Illinois 
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towns  are  sustaining  their  high  schools  very  well  indeed, 
closely  up  to  the  limit  of  their  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  case  and  their  ability  to  give  the  moneyed  support  which 
is  required.  It  is  better  to  make  such  allowance  as  may  be  just 
in  the  few  cases  where  their  course  laps  ours,  and  help  the 
others  to  do  the  work  which  is  comfortably  within  their  reach, 
than  to  engage  in  a  movement  of  very  doubtful  educational 
expediency  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  and  which  it  would  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  carry  out. 

Yet,  again,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that  these  schools  are 
not  the  property  of  the  universities.  For  tone  and  fiber,  and 
all  the  uplifting  and  guiding  influences,  they  are  more  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  work  of  the  universities  than  they  often  remem¬ 
ber;  they  have  now  got  where  they  need  the  aid  of  the  higher 
learning  to  help  them  to  greater  proficiency:  and  it  assuredly 
would  be  better  for  them  and  for  the  universities  if  they  saw 
this  more  clearly  than  they  do;  but  neither  the  American  ele¬ 
mentary  nor  secondary  schools  are  in  any  sense  the  creation  of 
the  universities.  They  are  both  the  products  of  our  free 
democracy.  The  public  free  school,  in  its  inception  and  its 
development,  e.xpressed  no  purpose  of  the  college,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  supplying  students  to  the  college  in  the 
formative  periods  of  our  social  and  educational  organizations. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  free  public  scIkk)! 
was  the  answer  and  the  protest  against  the  sectarianism  and  the 
exclusiveness  for  which  the  early  American  college  stood.  And 
this  is  no  more  true  of  the  free  elementary  than  of  the  free 
secondary  sch(x>I.  Forty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  university 
in  .America,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  now;  nor 
was  there  a  college  in  America  with  one-fourth  the  number  of 
students  the  University  of  Illinois  has  now.  Only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  from  the  most  intelligent  and  best-to-do  fam¬ 
ilies  went  to  college,  and  they  went  up  thru  the  private 
schcx>ls  and  academies;  and  every  time  a  high  school  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  private  school  or  academy  it 
was  against  such  vigorous  o])p<>sition  as  the  ])rivate  institution 
could  gather,  and  such  incredulity,  skepticism,  and  active  hos¬ 
tility  as  the  colleges  to  which  the  academy  was  tributary  could 
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exert.  The  contest  was  widespread  and  often  exceedingly 
bitter.  The  people  had  the  issue  very  well  settled  in  the  East 
before  the  state  of  development  had  come  in  the  West  which 
made  an  issue  possible,  and  even  when  that  stage  came  in  the 
West  democracy  was  so  much  more  virile  here  than  there  that 
the  West  escaped  the  issue  altogether.  But  no  one  will  be 
courageous  enough  to  say  that  in  the  West  the  high  schools, 
however  much  they  have  been  aided  by,  have  been  the  product 
of,  the  universities.  So  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe 
that  when  a  company  of  men,  representing  any  class  or  factor 
in  our  life,  get  together  to  determine  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  lower  schools,  they  labor  under  the  serious  difficulty  of 
being  without  jurisdiction. 

The  common  schools,  primary  and  secondary,  are  the 
offspring  of  American  life  and  conditions.  They  flow  out 
of  those  conditions  as  naturally  as  the  Mississippi  pours  from 
the  Minnesota  lakes.  No  element  in  our  Republic  caused  them, 
and  none  could  stop  them,  and  none  can  govern  them.  They 
are  the  expression  of  national  life,  the  instruments  of  national 
purposes,  unprecedented  in  the  world.  They  have  come  to 
their  present  form  and  plan  thru  the  self-conscious  power, 
the  intellectual  foresight,  the  genuine  heart  impulses  of  our 
steadily  unfolding  and  sturdily  strengthening  democratic  life. 
They  rest  upon  not  a  little  formal  law,  and  upon  at  least  one 
great  governmental  power  which  goes  down  quite  as  deeply 
into  the  ground  upon  which  the  structure  of  government  rests 
as  any  other  power  founrl  in  our  constitutions.  They  are  safe¬ 
guarded  by  common  sentiment  and  by  settled  usage,  which  are 
quite  as  steadfast  as  laws  and  constitutions. 

I  am  not  implying  that  none  of  the  plans  of  the  common 
schools  are  to  be  changed.  They  will  be  changed  slowly,  con¬ 
servatively,  when  it  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  common 
schools  that  they  shall  be.  They  will  never  be  much  changed 
when  the  advantage  is  speculative.  When  changed  it  will  be 
out  of  full  experience,  thru  the  ripened  sentiment  of  the  people, 
by  the  activity  of  officials  and  boards  responsible  for  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  thru  the  legislatures  which  alone  have  sovereign  edu¬ 
cational  power.  One  thing  seems  very  certain.  Their  terms 
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are  not  likely  to  be  made  shorter  that  the  terms  in  law  schools 
and  medical  schools  may  be  made  longer. 

No  one  can  object  that  some  of  the  universities  are  develop¬ 
ing  great  scientific  and  professional  schools.  On  the  contrary, 
all  must  be  very  glad.  VV'e  have  a  common  national  pride  in 
them.  VVe  hope  such  youth  as  can  afford  the  time  and  the 
money  will  take  advantage  of  them,  and  that  those  schools 
will  go  ahead  and  break  out  new  roads  and  gain  the  very 
mountain  peaks  of  professional  eminence.  But  not  at  the  sur¬ 
render  of  cherished  ideals;  surely  not  at  the  cost  of  a  balanced 
educational  system,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  largest  educational 
opportunity  for  the  ninety-and-nine  who  go  no  farther  than  the 
common  schools. 

And  it  seems  quite  possible  for  a  small  number  of  these  great 
professional  schools  to  go  all  the  lengths  they  desire,  without 
suppressing  any  other  educational  enterprise,  or  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  recast  in  a  day  or  two  a  school  system  which  has 
been  a  century  in  the  growing.  And  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
the  greater  number  of  universities  cannot  do  that,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  they  ought  to  be  complacent  alx)ut  not  doing  it. 

It  is  a  false  assumption  that  all  universities  should  do  the 
same  thing  in  conditions  which  are  very  unlike.  I  will  not 
say  that  the  tendency  to  imitate  is  the  great  curse  of  American 
education,  but  I  will  say  that  the  inability  to  discriminate  about 
what  we  shall  copy,  in  the  scramble  for  primacy,  is  a  weakness 
from  which  some  of  us  have  occasion  to  pray  to  be  delivered. 
Some  universities  do  not  dare  to  do  what  they  propose  unless 
all  universities  will  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  is  had  for  universities  to  have  robust  convictions  about  poli¬ 
cies,  with  no  courage  to  carry  them  out.  It  is  well  that  the 
requirements  and  the  offerings  and  the  length  of  courses  of 
each  shall  follow  the  outlook  and  be  limited  only  by  the  re¬ 
sources  and  the  bravery  of  each. 

It  is  more  desirable  that  each  university  shall  serve  its  con¬ 
stituency,  keeping  a  little  ahead  of  and  yet  in  touch  with  its 
people,  than  it  is  that  all  do  just  the  same  things  and  aim  at 
precisely  the  same  ends.  The  fact  that  Harvard  or  Columliia 
University  re(|uires  a  college  degree  for  entrance  to  profes- 
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sional  schools  might  be  one  good  reason  why  the  University 
of  Illinois  should  not.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  all  who  are  going 
to  study  law  or  medicine  are  going  to  start  with  college  de¬ 
grees  in  our  time.  The  University  of  Illinois  is  likely  to  get 
as  many  degree  men  in  its  professional  schools  as  it  can  thor- 
oly  satisfy,  and  it  is  perhaps  better  that  some  who  have  no 
■degrees  shall  come  to  its  schools  of  medicine  and  of  law  than 
go  to  some  places  which  I  haven’t  the  meanness  to  designate 
at  this  Christmas  season.  And  the  University  of  Illinois  is 
not  nettled  because  she  cannot  do  all  that  Harvard  or  Colum¬ 
bia  does.  Harvard  was  232  years  old  when  she  was  born. 
The  Harvard  Medical  School  was  an  hundred  years  old  when 
ours  first  blinked  its  little  eyes.  Yet  we  are  doing  some  things, 
in  which  the  people  Ijelieve  very  warmly,  better  than  Harvard 
can  ever  do  them,  and  if  we  each  keep  on  growing  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate,  our  department  of  mathematics  will  have  quite  as 
much  satisfaction  as  theirs  in  finding  the  point  where  the  curve 
of  the  Illinois  advance  will  project  across  the  line  which  illus¬ 
trates  the  growth  of  Harvard. 

And  so  let  each  of  us  have  the  sense  and  the  courage  of  our 
own  situations.  Let  time  determine  whether  the  best  situation 
is  in  Boston  or  New  York  or  even  Chicago,  or  whether  it  is 
not  out  where  the  sun  shines  and  the  flowers  bloom  and  the 
fields  bring  forth  great  harvests,  where  the  air  is  fit  to  breathe 
and  the  water  fit  to  drink,  and  where  men  and  women  seem  to 
grow  most  naturally  and  most  luxuriantly.  And  tho  we  do 
not  all  go  the  same  road  nor  all  come  out  at  exactly  the  same 
place,  between  us  we  shall  probably,  in  the  long  run,  make  a 
more  notable  contribution  to  the  democracy  of  learning. 

UNIVERSITY  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  TEACHING  BELOW 

No  subject  lays  more  claim  to  cautious  consideration  by 
American  universities  than  the  influence  of  those  universities 
upon  the  kind  of  work  laid  out  and  the  (juality  of  the  teaching 
done  in  the  lower  and  the  middle  schools.  And  there  are  few 
subjects  with  which  universities  find  it  more  difficult  to  deal 
in  satisfactory  and  helpful  ways.  Let  me  suggest  some  of  the 
-difficulties  as  they  appear  to  me,  altho  I  well  know  that  many 
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university  men  will  fail  to  recognize  some  of  them  and  will 
flatly  disown  others. 

The  science  of  education  is  a  new  science.  Some  university 
men  are  pursuing  it  carefully  and  with  important  results.  Of 
these,  more  find  interest  in  the  psychological  than  the  peda¬ 
gogical  side  of  it,  and  even  in  psychology  they  find  more  fas¬ 
cination  in  abnormal  than  in  normal  intellectual  processes. 
This  is  natural  enough  in  the  research  work  of  a  university, but 
it  is  the  least  helpful  to  the  work  and  the  teaching  of  the  lower 
schools.  But  there  are  more  university  teachers  who  have  no 
time  for,  or  no  interest  in,  a  science  of  education  than  there  are 
Avho  are  helping  it.  There  are  not  a  few  who  repudiate  it 
altogether.  Like  other  institutions,  universities  do  not  readily 
break  from  the  usages  and  understandings  they  have  commonly 
followed.  Universities  have  not  l)een  accustomed  to  bend  their 
backs  to  lift  up  the  sc1kx)1s  l)elow.  Indeed,  they  have  hardly 
been  used  to  much  association  with  other  institutions  of  equal 
grade  or  of  lower  grade  in  an  educational  system.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  tendencies  of  universities  have  been  toward  independ¬ 
ence  and  exclusiveness.  The  difficulty  of  their  teachers  in  so 
expressing  themselves  that  they  might  be  understood  by  the 
common  people  has  only  been  excelled  by  their  inability  to 
understand  the  thought  and  outlook  of  the  masses.  Not  a  few 
university  teachers  are  as  unconscious  of  what  the  people  are 
thinking  as  the  people  are  ignorant  of  what  the  university 
teachers  are  doing.  It  has  remained  for  the  virile  influences 
of  our  democracy,  for  the  developing  plans  of  our  American 
educational  system,  to  change  this.  There  was  but  little  move 
in  this  direction  even  in  .America  until  the  universality  and 
efficiency  of  the  common  schools  made  it  rather  obvious  that 
universities  must  exj)ect  the  students  most  vital  to  their  life 
from  this  source,  or  contemplate  the  alternative  of  going  with¬ 
out  them;  nor  until  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  State  univer¬ 
sities  had  given  adecpiate  emphasis  to  the  protest  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  society  against  the  exclusiveness  of  attitude  and  the  nar¬ 
rowness  and  onesidedness  of  instruction  prevalent  even  in 
American  colleges  and  universities.  But  the  demonstration  has 
been  sufficiently  complete  and  apparently  very  well  compre- 
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bended.  They  are  all  ready  enough  now  to  do  and  dare  for 
the  common  schools.  The  old  attitude  was  sincere  and  the  new 
one  is  genuine,  if  not  easy.  And  if  universities  are  as  very 
clumsy  in  helping  the  lower  schools,  as  a  young  father  might 
well  be  in  snuggling  his  firstborn  to  his  heart,  or  as  a  sergeant 
of  police  might  be  in  cuddling  a  foundling,  there  ought  not 
to  be  impatience  so  long  as  we  may  feel  assured  that  there  is 
an  ample  appreciation  of  what  needs  to  be  and  that  adequate 
power  and  good  intentions  are  moving  on  correct  lines. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  universities — the  kind  of  work  and 
the  plan  of  procedure,  the  ways  of  teaching,  the  independent 
and  self-dependent  life  of  the  students,  the  feeling  and  outlook 
of  the  whole  university  body — is  a  radical  departure  from  that 
of  the  schools  below.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  really  unfits 
some  men  for  usefulness  in  the  world  or  helpfulness  to  the 
schools  below. 

Again,  some  university  men  lose  their  heads  thru  their 
freedom.  They  go  floating  around  in  the  upper  ether,  often 
in  a  kind  of  irresponsible  intellectual  into.xication.  Some  of 
them  even  soar  the  higher  and  dissipate  the  more  recklessly 
l>ecause  only  fool  things  get  into  the  newspapers  and  nothing 
is  so  idiotic  as  to  bar  it  out.  But  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
schools  have  to  rest  upon  the  earth,  and  have  to  respond  to 
very  matter-of-fact  people  who  are  guided  by  considerations 
not  ordinarily  exploited  in  the  newspapers.  To  find  a  way  to 
sustain  free  thinking  and  limit  fool  talk,  to  protect  one  in  his 
academic  liberty  and  yet  keep  him  anchored  to  the  verities  of 
life,  is  a  problem  of  higher  education  which  we  will  not  go  into 
now,  but  which  surely  has  a  very  vital  bearing  upon  the  help¬ 
fulness  of  universities  to  a  general  system  of  education. 

Nevertheless,  let  us  not  forget  that  universities  are  not 
new  developments.  They  are  the  products  of  the  best  think¬ 
ing  and  the  highest  purposes  of  the  world  thru  a  thousand 
years.  They  have  come  to  their  present  estate  thru  a  long,  long 
process  of  accumulation,  of  opposition  and  ridicule,  of  aspira¬ 
tion  and  discussion,  of  giving  and  doing  and  sacrificing  which 
com])rise  the  finest  heroisms  in  all  the  world.  No  ruthless 
or  unfriendly  hand  shall  assail  them.  As  Randolph  said  of 
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Virginia,  ‘‘  No  one  shall  criticise  her  but  me.”  A  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  would  find  a  big  job  in  forcibly  reorganizing 
them.  The  plan  and  work  and  ideals  of  the  universities 
change,  but  marked  change  in  the  thought  and  policies  of  uni¬ 
versities  is  a  laborious  process,  and  must  proceed  slowly. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  American  university  advance 
is  most  surprising.  Pray  tell  me,  if  you  can,  where  and  when 
in  all  the  intellectual  development  of  the  world  there  have  been 
such  changes  in  the  work  and  the  ideals  of  advanced  education 
as  in  the  last  generation  have  been  forced  upon  American  col¬ 
leges  by  the  swelling  and  throbbing  impulses  of  our  spontane¬ 
ous  national  life.  But  great  as  those  changes  have  been,  there 
is  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  American  universities 
will  go  still  farther  in  response  to  popular  demands,  and  will 
be  much  more  serviceable  in  coalescing  a  great  national  system 
of  education  in  the  years  to  come  than  in  the  years  that  are 
gone. 

What  and  how  much  may  the  American  public  expect  from 
American  universities  in  making  the  best  practicable  educa¬ 
tional  system  ?  Not  unmindful  that  any  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  very  open  to  criticism  and  discussion,  I  offer  this 
answer. 

We  may  expect  that  American  universities  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  copy  English  or  French  or  German  models,  but  will 
conform  to  American  ideals  and  aim  to  serve  the  intellectual 
and  industrial  life  of  our  owm  country. 

We  may  expect  that  they  will  realize  that  there  is  a  science 
of  education  and  pursue  it;  that  they  will  not  assume  that  this 
may  be  done  very  effectually  in  a  laboratory  of  experimental 
psychology  alone,  nor  yet  in  a  little  school  of  pupils  from  fa¬ 
vored  homes  who  pay  tuition  alone,  nor  yet  again  by  theorists 
who  have  little  of  the  feelings  and  know  little  of  the  spirit 
which  centers  in  the  common  schools;  but  rather  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  schools  of  the  country,  and  with  knowledge  that  those 
schools  are  the  people’s  schools,  are  not  to  be  overhauled  every 
time  a  professor  in  a  university  grows  a  new  convolution;  but 
improved  cautiously,  only  by  innovations  which  have  passed 
the  stage  of  doubtful  experiment  and  are  able  to  command  a 
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very  substantial  public  approval;  and  also  that  they  will  realize 
that  the  prohlein  is  exceedingly  large  because  of  very  wide 
application,  and  is  nothing  short  of  welding  together  all  kinds 
of  people  in  a  common  puri)ose  to  raise  the  level  of  national 
intelligence  and  virtue. 

It  may  he  expected  that  college  teachers  will  mingle  more 
with  the  lower  schools,  gaining  a  truer  understanding  of  their 
purposes  and  their  difficulties,  realizing,  what  the  public  sees, 
that  one  may  he  very  expert  in  one  thing  and  only  slightly 
expert  in  other  things,  and  that  a  great  expert  is  in  quite  as 
dire  peril  as  anyone  else  when  he  dabbles  in  other  subjects 
than  the  one  he  possesses. 

University  teachers  are  gathered  from  the  great  schools  of 
the  world.  Some  of  the  greatest  have  never  been  in  our  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  it  must  he  admitted  that  some  who  have  been 
in  them  have  l^en  out  of  them  so  long,  and  have  gone  thru 
so  much  in  the  meantime,  that  they  have  only  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  the  intricacies  of  comlnon-school  life.  If  the 
common  schools  are  to  he  the  large  source  of  supply  to  the  uni¬ 
versities.  the  process  of  assimilation  must  lead  more  university 
men  to  understand  the  limitations  which  are  upon  the  common 
schools  and  to  realize  that  it  may  not  he  well  to  exact  some 
things  of  them,  or  to  burden  a  community  hej'ond  the  limit. 
It  is  likely,  too,  that  more  importance  will  he  attached  to  the 
exactness  of  the  teaching  than  to  the  number  of  things  done  in 
preparation  for  college  work;  that  there  will  he  a  more  gen¬ 
erous  recognition  of  the  claims  of  other  subjects  than  their 
own;  that  they  will  see  a  larger  value  in  a  balanced  system  of 
education  which  holds  out  the  fair  chance  to  the  large  percent¬ 
age  of  ])ui)ils  who  are  not  going  to  college  as  well  as  to  the 
relatively  small  number  who  are;  and  that  they  will  get  where 
they  can  stand  for  the  common  opportunity  for  all.  not  as  a 
mere  form,  or  in  a  ])atronizing  way,  hut  with  genuine  enthu¬ 
siasm,  because  they  will  see  that  a  good  large  percentage  of  the 
cajitains  of  the  world  are  men  of  the  crowd  who  have  l)een  able 
to  make  the  most  of  their  chance.  'J'he  smooth  and  continuous 
road  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  is  an  admirable 
thing,  hut  there  will  have  to  he  places  upon  it  where  the  many 
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who  must,  or  who  wish,  may  leave  it  ami  go  to  work  without 
being  humiliated,  or  unfitted  for  the  life  they  are  to  lead. 

d'he  activities  for  which  the  universities  stand  have  a 
weighty  iiillueuce  upon  the  lower  and  the  middle  schools. 
Until  our  day,  the  universities  have  mainly  stcxid  for  literary 
culture,  for  philosophical  discussion,  and  for  a  little  research  in 
the  natural  sciences.  They  have  just  fairly  begun  investiga¬ 
tion  in  the  industries  of  the  people  and  broadly  to  uplift  the 
intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  multitude  thru  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  science  to  work.  This  new  tendency  has  already  en¬ 
gaged  popular  interest  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  already  bringing 
popular  support  to,  and  creating  ixipular  demands  upon,  the 
universities.  It  is  inevitably  destined  to  go  much  farther,  and 
it  will  certainly  relate  back  to  the  instruction  in  the  earlier 
schools.  The  trend  of  those  schools,  their  ideals  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  man,  will  not  lead  inevitably  to  the  library  or  to  the  old- 
time  learned  professions,  but  as  well  to  the  producing,  trans¬ 
porting,  manufacturing,  building,  and  commercial  industries. 
There  may  even  be  danger  of  this  thing  going  too  far.  It  is 
for  the  universities  to  stand  for  learning  in  any  field,  to  repel 
all  that  is  not  scientific  and  not  true,  and  above  all,  to  keep  all 
of  the  sch(X)ls  of  the  country  bound  together  in  purposeful 
accord,  and  moving  safely  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
national  ideals.  The  destiny  of  our  democracy  is  wrapped 
up  in  integrity,  in  mental  acumen,  in  manual  industry,  in  living 
by  work  more  than  by  wits,  in  the  equal  chance  for  all.  in 
international  generosity  and  straightforwardness.  The  schools,, 
high  and  low,  must  make  for  the.se  great  ends,  and  the  univer¬ 
sities  must  place  themselves  on  stronger  ground  to  help  all 
the  schools  to  do  it. 

There  will  surely  be  more  concern  to  avoid  any  weakening 
of  the  schools  below  by  attracting  their  pupils  before  they  have 
completed  all  the  work  which  the  elementary  and  .secondary 
scIkm^Is  can  give  them.  It  deals  an  irreparable  injury  to  those 
schools.  It  wrongs  the  pupil,  humiliates  the  college,  and 
weakens  the  whole  educational  sy.stem, 

.\n  Eastern  university  president  just  shiv'ers  at  the  thought 
of  our  accrediting  system.  /.  c.,  at  receiving  students  on  cer- 
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tificates.  Yet,  it  is  all  right.  We  shall  perfect  it  and  adhere 
to  it.  It  takes  a  few  to  college  who  ought  not  to  go,  but  it 
also  leads  a  far  greater  nuinlier  who  would  otherwise  never 
go.  The  few  who  are  not  prepared  drop  out.  Schools  have 
pride,  and  do  not  care  to  send  up  pupils  who  cannot  do  the 
work.  The  system  is  doing  more  than  anything  else  I  know  of 
to  brace  up  high  schools  in  the  smaller  towns;  it  is  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  relations  between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary 
schools,  and  toning  and  consolidating  the  educational  system. 
It  is  better  to  examine  schools  and  honor  their  certificates  than 
to  turn  boys  down  thru  e.xaminations  by  educational  autocrats 
who  know  nothing  of  them  or  their  work.  Let  us  be  careful 
about  the  certificates  we  give.  Let  us  keep  drawing  together 
and  not  be  worried.  The  Eastern  feet  are  slipping,  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  Eastern  universities  will  all  get 
around  to  it  after  a  time. 

We  may  confidently  expect  that  the  colleges  and  the  universi¬ 
ties  will  do  much  more  than  they  are  doing  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  a 
hiatus  in  our  educational  system  right  here.  Teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  are  being  very  well  prepared  at  the  State 
normals  and  in  the  city  normal  training  schools,  but  in  very 
insufficient  numbers.  The  breadth  of  the  work  in  the  normals 
is  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  secondary  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  universities  have  given  only  inadequate  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Public  sentiment  would  not 
sustain  the  expense  involved  in  broadening  the  curriculum  at 
the  normals  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  secondary  schools, 
at  least  until  the  claims  of  the  primary  schools  are  more  fully 
met.  And  the  secondary  schools  are  not  going  to  be  content 
with  teachers  without  university  training.  The  universities 
must  meet  the  situation  which  the  rapidly  growing  high  schools 
have  forced.  It  may  be  done  without  impinging  upon  the 
domain  of  the  normals.  Indeed,  it  may  be  best  done  by  not 
imitating  the  normal  plans.  The  practice  school  is  well  placed 
in  the  plan  of  the  normal  school :  it  seems  to  me  it  has  very 
little  place  in  the  plan  of  a  university.  Because  of  situation, 
the  experimental  school  of  a  normal  makes  some  approach  to 
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an  ordinary  common  school;  that  of  a  university  is  much  more 
exceptional.  Methods  are  of  much  moment  in  an  elementary 
school,  but  of  less  importance  in  a  secondary  school,  and  of 
little  siguificance  beyond  that.  The  subject-matter  pursued  in 
a  university,  coupled  with  the  substantial  study  of  the  science 
of  education,  comprises  a  better  preparation  for  teaching  the 
middle  schools  than  is  to  be  gained  by  much  emphasis  and 
drill  upon  methods.  But  the  great  educational  system  of  the 
country  must  be  the  laboratory  of  the  university  department 
of  education.  It  would  be  as  logical  to  teach  agronomy  thru 
a  few  jars  of  selected  soil  in  some  back  room,  when  you  have 
an  Illinois  farm  to  do  it  with;  about  as  rational  to  teach  rail¬ 
road  engineering  by  setting  up  a  wornout  locomotive  on  a  sta¬ 
tionary  platform  in  the  basement  of  a  city  block  and  see  the 
wheels  go  round,  when  you  have  the  transportation  system  of 
the  country  to  deal  with,  as  it  is  to  pursue  the  science  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  a  university  footing  by  studying  a  lunatic  asylum,  or 
a  made-up  school,  when  we  have  a  real  and  universal  educa¬ 
tional  system  thru  which  to  do  it.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
studying  education  as  a  science  rather  than  of  training  teachers 
for  the  lower  schools.  A  university  college  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  all  grades  stands  on  middle  ground,  but  it  will 
fall  short  if  its  most  useful  laboratory  is  not  in  the  common 
schools. 

I  am  sure  the  universities  are  anxious  to  be  of  all  possible 
help  to  the  schools  below.  Of  course  they  are  not  agreed 
upon  details,  but  they  have  purposes  which  are  common,  and 
in  recent  years  they  have  grown  in  fraternal  regard  and  in 
co-operative  effectiveness.  They  may  seem  a  little  clumsy  in 
the  face  of  duties  universities  never  dreamed  of  before,  but, 
like  everything  else  in  this  country,  they  are  adaptable,  and 
they  will  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  and  shoulder  the 
responsibilities.  Out  of  it  all  will  come  an  educational  system 
with  greater  solidarity,  marked  by  more  exactness  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  more  scientific  arrangement  of  work,  and  moving 
upon  a  higher  plane. 
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MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

There  is  another  great  subject  in  this  connection  which  we 
have  no  right  to  pass  by.  /.  c.,  the  moral  influence  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  upon  their  own  students  and  upon  the  other  schools. 
The  country  has  the  clear  right  to  expect  that  the  universities 
shall  exert  a  distinctly  moral,  steadying,  and  uplifting  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  educational  system.  That  they  are  leading  the 
purely  intellectual  development  of  the  country  very  thoroly, 
will  hardly  be  questioned  in  any  quarter.  But  there  are  many 
good  people  who  think  that  we  are  facing  national  perils  be¬ 
cause  religion  is  not  taught  in  the  common  schools  and  all  of 
our  young  men  and  women  are  not  being  trained  in  what  are 
called  the  Christian  colleges.  Is  there  anything  in  this?  The 
country  just  now  seems  to  be  passing  thru  an  epidemic  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  conduct,  disorder,  and  crime,  and  there  are  those  who 
would  put  the  burden  of  this  upon  the  schools  moving  under 
the  leadership  of  the  universities.  Is  there  warrant  for  this 
thought?  More  than  that,  are  the  universities  scoring  up  to 
the  measure  of  their  opportunities  and  their  responsibilities, 
in  generating  .spiritual  life  and  developing  moral  character 
among  their  students  and  in  the  lower  schools  and  in  the 
nation  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  discuss  this  great  subject 
with  any  such  thoroness  as  might  be  well  at  this  time.  But  I 
have  no  desire  to  beg  any  one  of  these  (piestions.  Xor  would  I 
l)e  disposed  to  offer  dogmatic  assertions  or  enter  general  denials 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  I  must  say  what  I  may  in  a  few  brief 
sentences. 

A  university  is  not  a  show  affair;  it  is  not  a  specially  dressed 
company  of  young  people  on  their  good  l)ehavior  for  an  hour. 
It  is  a  large  crowd  of  real  men  and  women  in  natural  life. 
They  have  real  ambitions  and  real  passions.  They  are  not 
under  much  restraint.  Many  are  without  restraint  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  Often  they  abuse  their  freedom:  frecpiently 
they  do  things  under  the  influence  of  the  crowd  which  they 
would  not  do  alone. 

The  general  influences  of  a  university  make  for  versatility 
and  resourcefulness,  and  stimulate  the  best  ambitions  and  pur- 
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poses.  The  life  is  democratic  and  the  talk  free.  Men  are  sized 
up  quickly.  Pretense  and  indirection  do  not  go.  There  is  no 
other  free  life  in  the  world  in  which  integrity  and  industry 
and  generosity  are  so  speedily  and  warmly  recognized,  or  in 
which  spuriousness  or  stupidity  carries  one  so  swiftly  to  the 
deeps.  The  sentiment  of  the  crowd  is  as  inexorable  as  the 
semester  e.xamination.  This  influence  upon  the  individual  is 
marked. 

There  is,  ordinarily,  a  very  high  average,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  of  spiritual  life  in  the  university.  If  religion  is 
a  matter  of  living  and  of  thinking  rather  than  of  preaching  and 
parading,  there  is  more  of  it  under  the  roofs  of  a  university 
than  in  any  other  miscellaneous  assembly  gathered  from  the 
respectable  people  of  the  earth.  Here,  too,  the  discussion  is 
free,  and  youths  who  would  hardly  express  their  heart-life 
under  other  circumstances  find  themselves  talking  about  mat¬ 
ters  that  relate  to  it.  Expression  promotes  growth.  Cant  is 
not  taken  seriously.  Even  religious  dyspeptics  sometimes  have 
the  kinks  shaken  out  of  them.  Sectarianism  is  respected,  but 
not  accepted  as  the  groundwork  of  religion.  Creeds  written  in 
mediaeval  times  and  held  too  sacred  to  be  analyzed  or  discussed 
are  passed  with  more  deference  for  their  age  than  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  their  right  to  bind.  And  this  does  not  promote  free 
thinking,  if  by  that  is  meant  illogical  thinking,  or  any  think¬ 
ing  which  does  not  accord  with  the  common  experiences  of 
mankind  and  the  truths  which  the  progress  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  has  unlocked.  All  this  makes  the  average  of  heart-life,  as 
well  as  of  mind-life,  in  a  university  e.xceptionally  broad,  uncon¬ 
fined,  and  true. 

There  are  some  s])ecial  temptations  in  university  life,  arising 
out  of  the  fraternal  relations  which  are  very  warm  among 
students,  and  f>ut  of  the  loyal  jnirpo.se  to  support  a  “  varsity  ” 
team  in  an  intercollegiate  contest;  and  sometimes  these  temp¬ 
tations  are  given  too  much  opportunity  by  the  very  common, 
but  inadequate,  plan  upon  which  a  university  is  governed,  or 
upon  which  a  university  crowd  is  left  without  government. 

There  is  not  much  government  in  a  university.  The  assump¬ 
tion  is  common,  and  it  is  justified,  that  when  students  come  to 
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college  they  are  men  and  women  grown,  and  able  to  govern 
themselves.  If  one  cannot  do  that  with  such  aid  as  can  be 
given  him,  he  should  be  sent  out  of  it.  It  is  convenient  for 
college  presidents  to  know  nothing  of  things  which  may  be 
going  on,  but  if  the  things  spring  from,  or  lead  to  corruption, 
may  imperil  others,  or  stain  the  name  of  an  institution,  it  is 
weak  or  vicious  to  know,  or  to  assume  to  know,  nothing  of 
them.  The  theory  of  the  German  universities,  that  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  teach  students  without  any  reference  to  their 
morals,  cannot  widely  obtain  in  America,  for  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  serious  pursuit  of  study  is  not  yet  as  uniform  here  as 
there,  and  moreover,  the  university  purpose  in  America  is 
the  making  of  men  even  more  than  the  making  of  scholars.  It 
is  well  not  to  meddle  with  the  ordinary  plans  and  ways  of 
young  people,  or,  better  still,  to  go  with  them  in  doing  things 
so  far  as  you  are  welcome,  whether  you  are  specially  interested 
or  not;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  the 
overwhelming  number  of  young  people,  and  it  is  a  genuine 
public  service,  if  some  things  are  suppressed  at  the  incipient 
stages  by  a  power  which  is  authoritative  and  not  sleeping. 

A  saloon  and  a  university  have  nothing  in  common,  and  if 
any  student  is  uncertain  about  that  he  should  be  required  to 
elect  the  one  or  the  other.  Drunkenness  is  a  vice  not  permis¬ 
sible  in  the  least  measure  in  a  university  society.  It  is  hard  to 
keep  university  athletics  straight  and  clean;  and  when  success 
in  great  intercollegiate  contests  may  be  gained  by  letting  cor¬ 
ruption  in,  there  is  a  temptation  menacing  university  boys  which 
calls  for  the  big  club  of  university  authority.  A  college  presi¬ 
dent  with  a  benignant  countenance  and  a  meek  and  mild  eye 
says  that  betting  on  athletic  games  ought  to  be  discouraged. 
Of  course  it  should.  It  is  no  l>etter  than  betting  on  a  horse¬ 
race;  it  undermines  and  overthrows  character.  It  ought  to  be 
discouraged,  xvith  a  rifle,  so  that  it  will  take  to  the  swamps  and 
know  enough  to  keep  out  of  a  university.  Boys  are  to  have 
such  safeguards  and  helps  as  may  be  given  them. 

With  a  little  more  courage  and  energy  of  university  action 
against  the  evils  which  are  the  special  menace  of  the  weaker 
heads  thru  the  special  circumstances  of  university  life,  there 
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is  not  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  influences  which  com¬ 
bine  for  the  upbuilding  of  well-rounded  men  and  women  in 
the  universities  of  the  country. 

There  is  some  menace  to  the  secondary  schools  from  their 
apparent  pnjueness  to  copy  phases  of  college  life  which  are 
well  enough  with  students  of  college  age,  but  not  good  for 
boys  and  girls  tof>  young  to  go  away  from  home;  or  from  the 
disposition  of  children  to  imitate  the  evils  rather  than  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  their  elders.  Here  is  a  large  matter  for  the  authoritites 
of  the  secondary  schools  to  meditate,  but  as  I  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  lecture  none  but  the  authorities  of  universities  to-day, 
I  will  do  no  more  than  suggest  it. 

Answering  the  question,  “Are  the  universities  scoring  up 
to  their  moral  possibilities?”  the  reply  must,  of  course,  be, 
No,  they  are  human  institutions,  and  all  such  come  short  of 
their  ideals,  but  the  prevailing  conditions  are  quite  as  favor¬ 
able  as  could  be  expected  at  this  early  time  in  the  development 
of  our  educational  system;  that  the  free  life  vital  to  the  growth 
of  self-reliant  men  is  remarkably  free  from  excesses,  and  that 
moral  influences  combine  admirably  in  the  great  universities 
to  develop  resourceful  and  balanced  character  and  train  for 
useful  lives.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  further  coalescence 
of  the  national  system  of  education  the  moral  power  of  the 
university  must  necessarily  be  very  much  more  decisive  than 
it  has  yet  been. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  you  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
that  I  have  shouldered  about  as  much  of  the  burden  upon  the 
universities  as  they  may  fairly  be  expected  to  carry.  I  leave 
to  your  reflection  that  part  of  the  load  which  justly  belongs  to 
the  lower  and  the  middle  schools. 

And  in  closing,  what  a  splendid  thing  it  is  to  have  part  in 
forming  a  national  system  of  education.  Our  schools  are  not 
like  those  of  any  other  country.  We  have  much,  very  much,  to 
learn  from  other  schools,  but  our  schools  are  not,  and  are  not 
to  be,  like  them.  We  are  a  people  with  a  distinct  individuality 
of  our  own.  and  our  schools  are  to  express  and  promote  it. 
Our  life  is  free,  and  our  schools  are  to  be  free.  The  field  is 
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open,  and  whoever  will  may  occupy  it.  The  power  of  the 
people  will  not  interfere  with  individuals  or  institutions  moved 
by  sound  purposes;  but  it  will  not  wait  upon  personal  fortunes 
or  private  enterprise.  Nor  will  that  power  allow  any  great 
interest  to  be  unfairly  crowded  out  to  gratify  any  local  or  self¬ 
ish  purpose.  Our  universities  are  not  to  be  like  other  universi¬ 
ties  :  they  are  not  to  adhere  to  external  forms  without  much 
regard  to  scholarship;  nor  are  they  to  seek  scholarship  without 
reference  to  character;  they  are  to  stand  for  both  the  truest 
character  and  the  best  scholarship;  and  they  are  to  vitalize 
and  guide  the  whole  school  system.  We  have  all  manner  of 
schools,  united  by  common  bonds,  and  seeking  great  and  very 
definite  ends,  which  were  in  the  minds  of  our  fathers  and  are 
yet  more  clearly  in  our  mituls. 

The  other  day  as  I  was  driving  a  distinguished  Irish  edu¬ 
cator,  a  member  of  the  Mosely  Commission,  about  the 
grounds  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  he  said,  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  surprise,  “And  do  you  say  that  such  work  as  this  is  sup¬ 
ported  l)y  common  tax  upon  all  the  people  without  complaint?  “ 
“  Yes,”  I  said,  “  the  great  tax  for  education  is  universal,  and  it 
is  for  universal  education,  and  it  is  the  only  tax  that  is  never 
objected  to  and  never  heard  of.”  “  Why,”  he  replied,  “  this 
is  a  whole  people  educating  a  whole  people,  and  to  the  very 
limits  of  human  knowledge;  it  is  something  never  heard  of 
before;  it  is  amazing.”  I  have  mused  over  it  many  times  since. 
It  is  amazing.  But  even  that  is  not  all.  It  is  being  done  not 
by  king  or  minister  or  cabinet,  but  by  the  people  themselves, 
upon  their  own  impulse,  and  thru  their  own  rqiresentatives, 
officers  and  agents.  It  is  being  done  that  all  the  people  may 
be  free  and  everyone  have  his  chance.  It  is  amazing.  And 
it  is  a  great  opportunity  to  have  even  a  small  part  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  such  a  unifjue  and  far-reaching  national  system  of 
education. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
EDUCATION 

In  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States  are  enrolled 
nearly  sixteen  million  pupils.  Over  thirteen  million  persons 
are  enrolled  in  the  Sunday  schools.  Are  these  institutions  in 
any  vital  way  related  to  one  another?  If  they  are,  what  part 
may  the  Sunday  sch(X)l  reasonably  be  expected  to  perform  in 
the  work  of  education,  and  what  features  of  interest  does  it 
present  to  educators?  What  should  be  done  to  correlate  the 
Sunday  school  with  the  public  school? 

The  relation  of  the  Sunday  school  to  general  education  de¬ 
pends  on  the  meaning  and  object  of  education.  On  this  matter 
experts  differ  widely.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  believes  that  the  principle  of  secular 
instruction  and  the  principle  of  religious  instruction  "  should 
not  be  brought  into  the  same  school,  but  separated  as  widely  as 
possible.”  He  says  that  “  even  the  attitude  of  mind  cultivated 
in  secular  instruction  is  unfitted  for  the  approach  to  religious 
truth.”  *  1  f  the  theory  of  Dr.  Harris  is  correct,  these  two 

institutions  must  go  their  separate  ways,  without  direct  effort 
to  aid  each  other.  There  seems  to  be  ample  evidence,  however, 
that  Dr.  Harris  represents  a  minority. 

Professor  George  A.  Coe  of  Northwestern  University  holds 
that  ”  true  education  must  develop  all  the  normal  capacities 
of  the  mind;  religion  is  one  of  these  normal  capacities;  there¬ 
fore  true  education  includes  education  in  religion.”  He  would 
affirm  “  with  all  the  authority  of  the  history  of  the  race,  with 
all  the  authority  of  sound  observation  and  analysis,  that 
religion  is  an  essential  factor  of  the  human  personality,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  place  must  be  found  for  religious  education 
within  general  education.”  “  Professor  E.  D.  Starbuck  of 

’  Article  in  New  York  Imiependtnt,  August  6,  1903. 

’  Religious  Education  Association,  Proceedings  of  First  Annual  Convention, 
p.  45.  47- 
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Leland  Stanford  University  insists  that  “  the  feeling  of  the 
unity  of  life  must  lead  us  to  feel  the  weakness  of  the  distinction 
between  secular  and  religious  education.  The  end  of  all  edu¬ 
cation  must  center  in  the  deepest  and  hig.’iest  product  of  devel¬ 
opment — the  spiritual  life.”  ^ 

If  education  is  regarded  as  a  disciplinary  process  to  make 
human  beings  more  efficient  machines  in  the  complex  enginery 
of  competitive  business,  and  fitted  by  more  thoro  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  men  and  things  to  live  in  the  social  organism, 
religion  may  be  left  out  of  tlie  account.  But  if  education  is,  as 
President  Butler  of  Columbia  University  teaches,  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  person  to  environment,*  religion  being  an  essential 
part  of  that  environment,  then  the  Sunday  school  should  be  an 
important  factor  in  American  education;  for  the  work  assigned 
to  it  cannot  be  undertaken  by  our  public-school  system,  which 
is  practically  certain  to  l)e  permanent.  No  other  country  hav¬ 
ing  so  diverse  elements  of  population  intrusts  its  government 
to  so  large  an  extent  to  all  its  citizens.  The  public  school  is 
the  unifying  factor  without  which  our  democratic  government 
probably  could  not  exist.  The  school  must  be  undenomina¬ 
tional,  and  in  most  sections,  under  present  conditions,  it  cannot 
admit  any  formal  religious  instruction. 

This  nation,  then,  because  of  its  democratic  system  of 
government  and  its  heterogeneous  population  is  in  the 
anomalous  position  that  essential  principles  which  are  his¬ 
torically  and  actually  part  of  its  life  cannot  adequately  l>e 
taught  to  its  children  in  the  schools  which  it  maintains.  For 
Christianity  is  admittedly  an  element  in  the  common  law  of  the 
United  States.  This  work  must  be  done  by  other  means. 

The  only  institutions  in  which  religion  can  be  taught  are 
the  home,  the  church,  the  .Sunday  school,  and  the  schools  and 
colleges  supported  by  religious  denominations  or  as  private 
enterprises.  The  latter  include  only  a  small  and  not  increas¬ 
ing  proportion  of  children  and  youth.  So  far  as  home  train¬ 
ing  is  concerned.  President  Salisbury  of  the  Wisconsin  State 

^Religious  Education  Association,  Proceedings  of  First  Annual  Convention, 
P.  54- 

*•  Princitles  of  religious  education,  p.  4,  5. 
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Normal  School  probably  gives  a  conservative  estimate  when  he 
says  that  there  is  “  not  one  home  in  ten  that  is  doing  anything 
in  definite  religious  education  of  children.”  This  would  be 
true,  accortUng  to  estimates  of  those  extensively  accjuainted 
with  our  city  and  country  life,  even  if  it  were  limited  to  homes 
of  educated  people.  A  suggestive  illustration  is  just  now  be¬ 
fore  me.  It  is  a  list  of  books  used  by  a  father  for  the  home 
reading  of  his  children  for  each  year  of  their  lives  up  to  the 
sixteenth.  It  was  prepared  for  a  religious  newspaper  by  a 
gentleman  of  culture  connected  with  a  prominent  firm  of  b(K)k 
publishers.  lie  says,  ”  It  seems  to  me  to  contain  all  the  great 
books  which  every  child  should  love  to  read.”  But  the  only 
volume  mentioned  which  directly  suggests  religious  truth  is 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  progress,  and  that  is  assigned  to  one  of  the 
earlier  years  with  the  explanation  that  it  may  safely  l)e  in¬ 
cluded  because  the  theology  in  it  will  make  no  impression. 
Multitudes  of  children,  however,  are  not  only  outside  of 
Christian  homes,  but  practically  are  without  all  educating 
influences  of  home  life.  The  church  reaches  directly  a  de¬ 
creasing  number  of  children  every  year  thru  any  other 
service  than  the  Sunday  school. 

These  things  being  premised,  those  who  regard  religion  as 
essential  to  the  development  of  character  fit  for  American 
citizenship,  are  comi)elled  to  recognize  the  Sunday  school, 
whatever  its  defects,  as  a  partner  of  the  secular  school.  And 
any  movemetit  for  its  improvement  must  Ijegin  with  things  as 
they  are.  Academic  discussion  by  professional  educators  of 
ideal  as  contrasted  with  actual  Sunday  schools,  to  the  dispar¬ 
agement  of  the  latter,  only  serves  to  widen  the  breach  l)etween 
the  secular  and  religious  education  and  to  influence  the  better 
class  of  teachers  to  let  Sunday  schools  alone. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  situation?  We  have  153,246 
Sunday  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  more  or  less 
loosely  organized  as  an  International  Association,  tho  tech¬ 
nically  only  a  convention,  but  so  far  united  under  devoted  and 
experienced  leaders  that  they  can  be  influenced  and  guided  in 
their  common  work  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Secretary 
of  this  Association  reports  that  the  average  membership  of 
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these  schools  is  eighty-five,  and  that  the  average  Sunday  school 
meets  in  one  room.  The  majority  of  these  schools  have  less 
than  fifty  members  each.  The  pastor  and  the  superintendent, 
as  a  rule,  have  had  no  special  training  in  school  administration. 
There  is  a  proportion,  reaching  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent, 
in  some  sections  of  the  country,  of  teachers  educated  in  train¬ 
ing  schools  and  colleges,  but  this  is  exceptional.  A  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools,  however,  are 
engaged  in  Sunday-school  work  to  make  it  possible  to  in¬ 
troduce  modern  methods  in  many  places.  But  the  teachers’ 
meeting,  the  training  class,  and  grading  are  practically  un¬ 
known  in  the  average  Sunday  school.  It  includes  all  ages,  but 
most  of  its  members  are  children,  and  young  children  predom¬ 
inate.  The  best  work  is  usually  done  in  the  primary  classes, 
and  the  teachers  best  qualified  and  most  ambitious  to  improve 
are  likely  to  be  found  there. 

The  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  members  are  not  amenable 
to  thoro  discipline  as  to  regularity,  promptness,  arrange¬ 
ment  in  classes,  or  systematic  work.  The  school  is  limited  to 
one  hour  in  the  week,  in  church  sc1kx)1s  usually  preceding  or 
following  the  Sunday  morning  service.  The  evangelistic  aim 
prevails  over  the  educational  and  the  teacher’s  motive  is  not  so 
much  to  impart  exact  truth  as  to  use  truth,  and  to  represent 
that  to  be  truth,  which  will  move  the  pupil  to  public  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ  and  to  habits  of  conduct  which  the  teacher 
believes  will  best  promote  lives  consistent  with  such  profession. 

The  International  organization  extends  down  to  townships 
and  local  districts,  and  up  thru  State  and  provincial  associa¬ 
tions  to  the  triennial  convention.  Quarterly  and  annual  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  in  such  numbers  as  to  reach  more  or  less  directly 
the  great  majority  of  the  schools  thru  their  delegated  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  leaders  of  this  organization  are  of  all  degrees 
of  fitness  as  educators,  but  the  proportion  is  far  too  small  of 
those  who  lead  in  secular  education.  They  give  freely,  how¬ 
ever,  what  they  have  to  give  of  time  and  .service  for  love  to 
God  and  their  fellow  men  and  because  of  their  conviction  that 
the  Sunday  school  is  the  best  instrument  they  can  find  to  de¬ 
velop  Christian  character  in  its  members. 
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The  International  system  of  lessons  is  probably  used  by  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  all  Protestant  Sunday  schools.  It  has  not 
been  adopted  extensively  by  Episcopalians  except  in  Canada. 
It  is  not  acceptable  to  Unitarians,  who  have  a  good  system  of 
their  own,  but  in  most  of  the  larger  denominations  it  is  nearly 
universal.  This  system  was  introduced  in  1872  and  at  once 
gained  popular  favor.  It  consists  of  Scripture  passages  of 
about  a  dozen  verses  each,  one  passage  for  each  Sunday, 
selected  by  a  committee  of  American  and  British  members 
representing  several  denominations.  These  are  mainly  his¬ 
torical  and  biographical  portions  of  the  Bible,  following  one 
period  consecutively  from  six  months  to  a  year  and  a  half, 
alternating  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Two  or 
more  verses  in  each  lesson  are  indicated  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  related  passages  are  suggested  for  reading  or  study, 
and  a  golden  text  is  given  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
most  prominent  truth  in  the  lesson.  The  committee  is  careful 
to  choose  titles  theologically  colorless  as  far  as  possible.  These 
lists  are  the  only  publications  issued  by  the  lesson  committee. 
Only  one  topic  with  one  text  is  chosen  for  each  Sunday  for  all 
classes  and  ages.  These  lesson  lists  are  printed  nearly  two 
years  in  advance.  Those  for  1905  were  issued  early  in  1903. 
The  plan  provides  for  traversing  the  Bible  historically,  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,  in  six  years.  Three  and  a  half  of  the 
six  are  spent  in  the  New  Testament,  two  and  a  half  of  these 
in  the  Gospels  and  one  year  in  the  Acts  with  a  few  lessons  from 
the  Epistles.  The  life  of  Christ  is  surveyed  three  times  in 
the  six  years. 

These  lists  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  editors  and  lesson 
writers,  and  the  results  of  their  work  appear  in  annual  volumes, 
quarterly  and  monthly  magazines,  weekly  leaflets  and  news¬ 
papers.  The  lessons  are  arranged  in  periods  of  three  months 
each,  the  last  Sunday  in  each  period  being  taken  for  a  review. 
A  lesson  intended  to  teach  the  evils  of  drinking  intoxicating 
liquor  is  interjected  into  every  fpiarter. 

The  value  of  these  lessons  depends  of  course  on  the  ability 
of  those  who  prepare  them  for  use.  all  taking  the  same 
Biblical  material.  Many  able  scholars  and  educators  in  this 
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country  and  Europe  are  employed  in  their  preparation.  The 
competition  of  undenominational  publishing  houses  compels 
the  different  denominations  to  secure  the  best  available  talent, 
and  to  furnish  its  text-books  and  leaflets  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Many  millions  of  them  are  issued  and  no  other  literature  on 
any  one  subject  is  so  extensively  circulated  and  used  as  these 
lessons  on  the  Bible. 

The  most  patent  advantages  of  this  system  are  the  bringing 
together  of  persons  of  many  denominations  in  a  common 
purpose  and  study,  the  stimulus  from  the  sense  of  co-operation, 
the  union  in  homes,  churches,  and  communities  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  one  theme,  the  employment  of  the  ablest  minds  in 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  and  applying  their  meaning  to 
present-day  life  and  conduct,  and  in  acquainting  these  vol¬ 
untary  teachers  with  some  of  the  modern  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  most  obvious  defects  of  this  system  are  its  frag¬ 
mentary  treatment  of  the  Bible,  its  want  of  adaptation  of 
subjects  to  pupils  of  different  degrees  of  maturity,  its  some¬ 
what  mechanical  arrangement  of  topics,  the  lack  of  progress  in 
themes  and  methods,  and  the  disproportionate  emphasis  on 
homiletic  aims.  As  a  partial  remedy,  outlines  of  a  two-years' 
course  of  lessruis  for  the  youngest  children  have  been  prepared 
by  the  committee,  and  this  course  was  allowed,  tho  not  recom¬ 
mended.  by  the  last  International  Convention.  A  proposition 
for  Advanced  Courses  was  rejected,  but  is  almost  certain  to  be 
adopted  by  the  next  Convention,  which  is  to  meet  in  Toronto 
in  1905.  Those  who  have  been  over  the  regular  course  once 
or  oftener,  who  wish  to  continue  with  the  organization,  will 
not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  taking  u])  new  studies.  Some  of 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  its  own 
history  and  structure  are  left  untouched  by  the  i)resc!it  system 
of  lessons;  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  since  the  times  of 
the  Apostles  will  not  continue  to  be  ignored  in  the  Sunday 
school. 

These  being  the  conditions,  what  can  be  done  to  make  the 
Sunday  school  a  more  efficient  factor  in  general  education? 
\\’hat  service  can  be  rendered  to  it  by  those  who  regard 
religious  knowledge  and  culture  as  essential  to  .American  man- 
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hood  and  womanhood  ?  No  one  who  has  attended  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  especially 
the  last  one,  held  in  Boston  last  summer,  can  doubt  the  pervad¬ 
ing  purpose  of  the  great  corps  of  American  teachers  to  develop 
the  moral  and  spiritual  powers  of  the  millions  of  children  and 
youth  committed  to  their  care.  Nor  will  any  generous  mind 
deny  that  this  purpose  is  controlling  in  those  of  every  section 
and  every  church,  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant. 
Broadly  speaking,  a  religious  character  is  essential  to  make  the 
teaching  office  attractive  and  to  lead  to  success.  Enthusiasm 
for  teaching  must  be  moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  is  at  its 
best  in  those  who  see  the  highest  spiritual  possibilities  in  their 
pupils. 

Such  teachers,  without  doubt,  will  welcome  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  those  interested  in  general  education  may 
bring  the  Sunday  school  into  closer  relations  with  what  they 
regard  as  the  most  important  of  all  work,  the  development  of 
the  whole  being — physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual — of 
American  children  and  youth.  Among  ways  of  bringing 
about  this  co-operation  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  prominent 
are  these : 

I.  Encourage  the  best  class  of  Sunday  schools.  The  ideal 
as  proposed  by  some  educators  requires  college  professors  for 
managers  and  teachers,  assured  continuance  in  attendance  for 
a  term  of  several  years,  graded  departments  and  text-lxioks, 
periodical  examinations  and  promotions,  separate  rooms,  and 
considerable  study  outside  of  school  hours.  Such  schools 
must  be  rare,  but  each  one  of  them  helps  to  lift  the  standard 
for  the  whole  number,  if  its  promoters  are  in  sympathy  with 
all  honest  efforts  for  religious  education.  The  Baptist  Sunday 
school  of  Hyde  Park,  Ill.,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this 
class.  President  W.  R.  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  been  for  several  years  its  superintendent,  and  its  directors, 
with  a  numher  of  the  teachers,  are  professors  in  the  University. 
The  work  has  resulted  in  an  excellent  volume  of  discussions 
of  principles  and  practical  suggestions  by  two  of  its  officers.® 

*  Principles  and  ideals  for  the  Sunday  school,  by  Professors  Burton  and  Mathews, 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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In  communities  which  include  colleges  and  universities  there 
should  be  as  many  thoroly  organized  Sunday  schools  as  are 
possible,  and  these  may  he  centers  from  which  religious 
university  extension  may  affect  large  sections  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  foremost  educators  in  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  are  engaged  in  this  work,  and  their  intluence  is  constantly 
increasing  to  promote  respect  for  Bible  study. 

2.  Give  due  honor  and  a  helping  hand  to  the  average  Sun¬ 
day  sclux)].  Some  millions  of  children  meet  in  Sunday 
schools  where  the  superintendent  and  teachers  have  known 
only  the  rudiments  of  education.  They  are  not  capable  of 
arranging  for  themselves  a  system  of  lessons.  They  would 
not  be  able  to  use  any  system  selected  for  them  except  the 
simplest.  The  International  lesson  is  probably  the  best  for 
them  that  has  thus  far  been  produced.  These  schools  have 
been  made  the  target  of  much  unsympathetic  criticism, 
especially  by  professional  educators.  Others  have  followed 
their  example,  sometimes  apparently  to  show  their  own 
familiarity  with  the  principles  of  modern  pedagogy.  These 
teachers  are  said  to  have  “  no  conception  of  the  organic  unity 
and  progressive  unfolding  of  divine  revelation.”  Their  efforts 
are  described  as  “  feeble  e.xhortations  based  on  vague  moraliz¬ 
ing.”  It  has  been  often  said  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
Sunday  .schools,  than  to  put  the  responsibility  for  training 
human  souls  into  the  hands  of  so  incompetent  persons. 

Such  criticism  avails  to  scare  away  from  Sunday  schools 
some  earnest  men  and  women  whose  impulses  are  strong  to 
help  others  to  nobler  living.  But  it  does  nothing  to  put  in 
their  places  teachers  with  expert  knowledge.  The  religious 
education  of  youth  can  no  more  be  limited  to  persons  who  have 
graduated  from  normal  sc1kx)1s  than  motherhood  can  be 
limited  to  women  who  have  received  scientific  training  as 
nurses.  Perhaps  the  first  step  in  popularizing  general  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  bring  those  who  know  little  of  it  to  respect  the  call¬ 
ing  of  the  teacher  by  showing  them  what  good  teachers  have 
accomplished.  Not  less  important  is  it  to  bring  the  pro¬ 
fessional  teacher  to  respect  the  moral  infiuence  of  good  men 
and  women  without  educational  erpupment  who  undertake 
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definitely  to  inspire  noble  character  in  others.  A  recent 
volume  on  religious  education  has  this  impressive  passage. 

“  This  intangible  hut  very  real  quality  which  is  imparted  tCK 
one’s  teaching  by  the  spirit  and  motive  with  which  it  is  under¬ 
taken.  this  atmosphere  which  is  created  by  the  fact  that  the 
teacher’s  work  is  undertaken  with  prayer  and  carried  forvvard 
with  the  supreme  desire  to  render  his  pupils  a  real  religious 
service,  is  the  most  important  part  of  his  work.  do  demon¬ 
strate  the  value  of  truth  in  life  so  as  to  make  the  pupil  feel 
the  presence  of  God  as  its  author,  is  not  an  art  which  can  he 
learned  in  a  training  school.  It  is  the  exercise  of  Christian 
manhood ;  and  it  entitles  even  an  ignorant  man  to  the  respect 
of  professional  teachers  and  to  a  fraternity  of  sympathy. 

An  inviting  opportunity,  then,  is  afforded  to  teachers  of 
public  schools,  especially  in  country  districts,  to  teach  in  the 
Sunday  school.  They  are  working  with  the  high  aim  of 
making  the  best  citizens.  Here  they  can  secure  an  influence 
over  their  pupils  on  Sunday  which  will  lie  felt  every  day  in  the 
week  and  make  all  their  work  in  the  secular  school  promote  the 
noblest  end.  It  is  not  an  excuse  from  Sunday  school,  but  a 
reason  for  entering  it.  that  they  are  competent  in  their  pro¬ 
fession  and  are  engaged  in  teaching  during  the  week.  No- 
class  can  do  so  much  to  advance  religious  education  as  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  No  one  thing  will  do  more 
to  promote  this  advance  than  to  bring  into  view  the  elements  in 
the  average  Sunday  school  which  deserve  the  respect  of 
religious  people,  and  to  increase  their  e.xcellence. 

3.  Foster  better  methods  of  study.  Give  the  International 
system  of  lessons  full  credit  for  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing. 
But  an  increasing  number  of  schools  are  capable  of  a  better 
system.  The  Rlakeslee  lessons  are  in  some  respects  an  im¬ 
provement,  tho  they  fail  to  fulfill  all  the  claims  of  their  author. 
They  offer  graded  Scripture  texts,  the  treatment  of  which,  by 
expositions,  questions,  and  apjilications.  is  similar  to  that  gi\en 
by  lesson  writers  to  the  International  texts.  The  American 
Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  has  done  admirable  work  for 
pastors,  teachers,  and  students  in  academies  and  colleges.  But 
its  text-books  assume  too  great  knowledge  of  average  hoys  and 
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girls  and  require  too  much  work  from  them  to  be  popular. 
The  International  Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociations  has  come  nearer  to  the  common  man.  It  has  issued 
a  number  of  volumes  of  high  value,  of  which  Professor  Bos- 
worth’s  Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  Dr.  W.  W. 
White’s  Studies  in  Old  Testament  characters  are  good  ex¬ 
amples.  Several  individual  scholars  have  recently  given  the 
public  results  of  their  studies  in  the  Bible  which  they  have  used 
in  classes.  Among  these  Dr.  A.  S.  Aglen’s  Lessons  in  Old 
Testament  history  and  Alford  A.  Butler’s  Hozv  to  study  the 
life  of  Christ  are  excellent  illustrations,  tho  others  of  equal 
merit  might  be  named.  But  the  field  is  far  from  being  covered. 
The  readjustment  of  religious  learning  to  new  discoveries  in 
science  and  historical  research  has  so  far  progressed  that 
modern  treatment  of  the  Bible  and  of  ethics  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view  provokes  comparatively  little  irritation.  New 
text-books  are  in  demand  which  relate  what  is  studied  in  the 
Sunday  school  to  what  is  studied  in  the  public  school.  Every 
student  in  every  department  of  knowledge  is  learning  what 
may  be  made  in  part  the  basis  of  right  conduct,  of  unselfish 
service  of  our  fellow  men,  and  of  personal  responsibility  to 
God. 

Moreover,  series  of  booklets  are  especially  needed  which 
present  simply  and  directly  the  subjects  treated,  are  popular  in 
form,  inexpensive,  and  of  convenient  size  to  be  carried  'in  the 
pocket.  Literature  for  teachers  is  more  varied  and  abundant 
than  for  pupils.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  which  is  to  hold  its  second  annual  meeting 
in  Philadelphia  the  first  week  in  March,  is  to  encourage  the 
production  of  this  kind  of  literature  and  to  commend  what  is 
valuable  to  the  public.  The  membership  of  teachers  in  this 
Association  and  their  active  co-operation  are  very  desirable. 

4.  Help  to  make  the  church  a  school.  Back  of  preaching 
and  of  all  religious  w'ork  there  must  be  knowledge — knowledge 
of  the  things  preached  about  and  of  the  reasons  and  motives 
for  doing  the  work.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  said  that  “  The 
knowledge  of  the  priest  is  the  eighth  sacrament  of  the  Church.” 
The  saying  should  be  broadened  to  include  the  whole  con- 
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gregation.  There  is  too  much  preaching  and  too  little  teach¬ 
ing.  Here  is  one  reason  for  the  widespread  decline  in  church 
attendance.  The  people  are  not  eager  for  lectures  on  subjects 
concerning  which  they  have  little  or  no  knowledge.  Phillips 
Brooks  made  a  discovery  which  deeply  impressed  him  when  he 
first  entered  a  theological  seminary.  The  first  class  exercise 
he  attended  was  a  prayer  meeting  of  the  students.  He  was 
so  moved  by  the  exaltation  of  soul  and  the  devout  earnestness 
manifested  that  he  sat  silent,  ashamed  and  depressed  at  his 
own  coldness.  The  next  day  he  went  into  a  Greek  recitation 
with  the  same  students.  There  he  found  that  they  had  not 
apprehended  the  first  principles  of  conscientious  study.  “  The 
boiler  had  no  connection  with  the  engine.  ’  Their  fervor  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  pious  aspiration  to  preach.  Such  zeal  expends 
itself  and  dies  as  soon  in  the  layman  as  in  the  minister. 
Horace  Bushnell  said  that  the  preacher’s  world  consists  of 
grown-up  people  only :  “  and  preaching  only  to  those,  who  are 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  total  number,  it  is  much  as  if  we 
were  to  set  our  ministry  to  a  preaching  only  to  bachelors.  We 
dry  up  in  this  manner,  and  our  thought  wizens  in  a  certain 
pomp  and  pretense  that  is  hollow,  and  not  gospel.” 

The  recovery  by  the  American  people  of  the  .sense  of  the 
supreme  value  of  the  worship  of  God  and  obedience  to  him, 
which  is  necessary  to  a  genuine  reverence  for  humanity  and  to 
stable  government  and  orderly  .society,  recpiires  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  religious  truth  gained  by  systematic,  patient  study, 
with  classes,  teachers,  and  text-books.  This  means  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  church  services  and  of  current  ideas  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  pastors  and  church  members.  First  of  all  the  minister 
is  called  to  be  what  Jesus  Christ  said  he  preferred  to  be  called — 
the  Master.  He  used  precisely  the  term  which  we  apply  to 
the  head  of  the  public  school.  The  pastor  should  be  not  only 
a  teacher,  but  a  master  with  knowledge  and  skill  to  organize 
and  conduct  the  church  as  a  school.  This  means  a  definite 
preparation  in  knowledge  for  membership  in  tlie  church  and 
definite  instruction  of  those  in  it  as  to  their  privileges  and 
duties.  It  means  the  systematic  training  of  teachers,  larger 
and  fewer  classes  in  the  Sunday  school,  a  grading  of  classes 
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so  far  as  practicable,  plans  to  encourage  and  guide  pupils  in 
study  out  of  school  hours.  The  inlluence  of  colleges  on 
theological  seminaries,  the  demands  of  educated  men  and 
women  in  the  churches,  and  their  hearty  co-operation  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  church  as  a  school,  will  do  much  to  produce  an 
adequate  supply  of  ministers  who  are  qualified  to  be  head 
masters. 

5.  Foster  the  union  of  Sunday  schools  in  local  communities, 
especially  of  adult  classes.  Often  one  competent  teacher  is 
willing  to  take  a  large  class,  who  would  refuse  to  devote  his 
time  and  strength  to  a  small  and  uncertain  one.  In  many 
communities  Christians  of  different  denominations  are  so  far 
agreed  as  to  what  shall  be  taught  that  they  are  ready  to  study 
together.  When  adults  come  to  know  one  another  in  a  com¬ 
mon  classroom,  they  are  being  i)repared  to  bring  their  children 
together  for  the  same  purpose.  It  would  be  a  distinct  advance 
for  religious  education  if  churches  in  the  same  town  and  in 
substantial  agreement  would  unite  in  training  teachers,  ar¬ 
ranging  plans  of  study,  lectures,  etc.,  for  their  Sunday  schools 
as  the  school  committee  arranges  matters  for  the  public  schools. 

6.  Support  and  work  with  the  International  Sunday-school 
Association.  Valued  at  its  lowest  terms,  it  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  international  organization  for  teaching  the  funda¬ 
mental  princi])les  of  Christianity  to  the  children  and  youth  of 
the  nation.  It  enlists  in  constant  service  nearly  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  teachers.  Most  of  them  are  moved  by  high  aims 
and  an  unselfish  ambition  to  do  better  work,  and  many  of  them 
are  eager  to  learn  what  the  leaders  in  secular  education  can 
teach  them  for  applying  modern  ideas  of  instruction  in  their 
fielfl.  The  clo.ser  they  can  be  brought  together  in  interest  and 
work  and  into  touch  with  the  educating  forces  of  the  country, 
the  more  thoroly  will  Chri.stian  truth  be  intelligently  accq)ted 
by  the  jieople. 

For  the  sake  of  the  true  ideal  of  education,  which  is  held 
l)y  most  of  the  leaders  of  secular  learning,  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  leaders  ought  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
Sunday-school  organization.  To  one  who  has  attended  the 
triennial  Sunday-school  Conventions  of  the  last  twenty-five 
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years  the  first  meeting  of  the  Religious  Education  Association 
in  Chicago  last  February  presented  a  marked  and  almost  pain¬ 
ful  contrast  to  the  Sunday-school  Convention  at  Denver  the 
previous  summer.  The  Chicago  Assembly  was  made  up  in 
large  part  of  presidents  and  professors  of  colleges,  universities, 
and  theological  schools.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  that  company  were  seen  at  Denver,  nor  was  the 
Denver  meeting  better  represented  at  Chicago,  This  indicates 
an  aloofness  between  those  who  are  laboring  for  the  religious 
education  of  the  people  and  those  who  are  working  for  their 
secular  education,  including  even  those  who  are  training 
religious  educators,  which  is  no  more  creditable  to  one  party 
than  to  the  other.  It  is  not  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  latter 
to  say  that  Sunday-school  leaders  are  prejudiced  against 
modern  views  of  truth  now  generally  accepted  in  the  schools. 
The  church  and  the  school  need  each  other’s  co-operation  and 
support.  Neither  can  maintain  its  prestige  permanently 
without  the  other.  The  points  of  contact  between  them  are 
increasing,  while  they  will  remain  in  this  country  free  from 
any  formal  alliance.  Each  should  respect  the  other.  At 
present  the  church  is  more  disposed  to  honor  the  school  than 
the  school  is  to  honor  the  church.  Those  in  both  who  have 
faith  in  God  and  are  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  are  in 
duty  bound  to  stand  together  for  the  complete  education  of  all 
the  children  and  youth  of  our  country. 

A.  E.  Dunning 

Boston,  Mass. 
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PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  IN  PRUSSIAN  AND 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

Having  been  asked  by  the  editor  to  write  for  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  an  article,  comparing,  as  to  method,  time 
allotment,  and  content,  the  instruction  offered  in  physics  and 
chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools  in  France  and  Germany 
with  the  secondary-school  work  in  those  subjects  in  this  coun¬ 
try  on  the  part  of  institutions  which  plan  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  of  Har¬ 
vard  College,”  I  find  that  I  can,  so  far  at  least  as  Germany  is 
concerned,  get  far  on  with  my  task  by  translating  the  new 
( 1901 )  LehrpUine  und  Lchrailf gabcn  fiir  die  hdhcrcn  Schnlen 
in  Preusscn,  as  they  are  given  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  den  Phy- 
sikolischcn  und  Chcmischcn  Untcrricht,  vol.  14  (1901)  p. 
249-253.  It  is  true  that  much  of  what  is  here  transcribed 
does  not  relate  directly  to  physics  or  to  chemistry;  but  all  of  it 
will,  I  think,  be  interesting  to  the  many  who  are  concerned 
with  the  general  problem  of  the  correlation  of  science  teaching 
in  schools;  and,  moreover,  in  some  cases  we  are  not  told  by  the 
Prussian  authorities  just  how  much  time  is  to  be  given  to 
physics  and  chemistry,  but  only  how  much  time  is  allotted  to 
various  sciences,  including  these  two.  It  appears,  and  is  in 
fact  expressly  stated,  that  some  degree  of  freedom  is  left  to  the 
individual  schools  in  the  division  of  time  among  the  sciences 
to  be  dealt  with. 

It  may  not  be  etitirely  superfluous  to  say  that  the  nine  years 
of  the  full  course  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  schools  to  l)e 
considered,  the  Gymnasicn,  the  Realgymnasicn  and  the  Rcal- 
sdmlcn,  are  designated  as  follows,  sexta,  or  VI.  which  the  boy 
enters  when  alx>ut  nine  years  old,  quinta,  or  V.  quarto,  or  IV, 
untcrtcrtia,  or  U  III,  obertcrtia,  or  O  HI.  untcrsecunda,  or 
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U  II,  obersccumla,  or  O  11,  unterprima,  or  U  I,  obcrprima, 
or  01. 

A.  GYMNASIUM 
(a)  General  scope  of  hist  ruction 

Botany:  Knowledge  of  the  most  important  families  of  the 
natural  system  and  of  the  vital  phenomena  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  of  the  most  frequent  plant  diseases  and  their 
causes.  The  most  essential  things  in  the  morphology,  anat¬ 
omy,  and  physiology  of  plants.  Zoology:  Knowledge  of  the 
chief  orders  of  the  classes  of  vertebrates  as  well  as  of  particular 
representatives  of  the  other  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  lx>dy  and  of  the 
principal  laws  of  hygiene.  Mineralogy:  Knowledge  of  the 
simplest  crystal  forms  and  of  some  especially  important 
minerals.  Physics:  Knowledge  of  the  most  important  phe¬ 
nomena  and  laws  of  the  various  provinces  of  physics  and  of 
the  fundamentals  of  mathematical  geography  and  astronomy. 
Chemistry:  Knowledge  of  the  simplest  chemical  phenomena. 

(6)  Topics  of  instruction  [Lehraiifgaben] 

VI,  two  hours  a  week.  Description  of  flowering  plants  at 
hand  and  discussion  of  the  forms  and  parts  of  the  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  easily  perceived  forms  of  inflorescence,  and 
fruits.  Description  of  important  mammals  and  birds,  with 
reference  to  e.xternal  markings  and  to  characteristic  details  of 
the  skeleton  (according  to  specimens  or  representations  at 
hand),  with  comments  on  their  mode  of  life,  their  uses  and 
their  depredations.  Exercises  in  simple  schematic  drawing 
pf  the  thing  observed,  as  in  the  following  classes. 

V,  two  hours  a  week.  Thoro  examination  of  the  external 
organs  of  the  flowering  plants,  in  connection  with  the  de¬ 
scription  of  observed  si)ecimens  and  with  the  comparison  of 
related  forms.  Description  of  important  vertebrates  (accord¬ 
ing  to  specimens  or  representations  at  hand),  with  comments 
on  their  mode  of  life,  their  uses,  and  their  depredations.  Main 
features  of  the  bony  structure  in  man. 

IV,  two  hours  a  week.  Description  and  comparison  of 
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plants  with  obscure  flower  structure.  Survey  of  the  natural 
system  of  flowering  plants.  Articulate  animals,  with  especial 
attention  to  insects. 

U  III,  two  hours  a  week.  Description  and  comparison  of 
certain  needle-bearing  trees  and  cryptogamic  plants,  discussion 
of  the  more  important  foreign  useful  plants.  In  connection 
with  these,  a  survey  of  the  whole  natural  system,  the  most 
essential  things  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  as 
well  as  something  on  plant  diseases  and  their  causes.  Lower 
animals  and  a  glance  over  the  animal  kingdom. 

O  III,  two  hours  a  week.  Study  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body.  Instruction  in  hygiene.  Preparatory  lecture- 
course  I  in  physics :  Simplest  phenomena  of  the  mechanics  of 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies,  as  well  as  of  heat,  in  experi¬ 
mental  treatment. 

U  II,  two  hours  a  week.  Preparatory  lecture-course  II  in 
physics :  rudiments  of  chemistry,  with  discussion  of  some  im¬ 
portant  minerals.  Simplest  phenomena  of  the  science  of 
magpietism  and  electricity,  in  experimental  treatment.  In 
those  institutions  which  have  arranged  a  substitute  for  Greek, 
or  from  which,  as  a  rule,  a  large  exodus  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
untersecunda,  the  body  of  instruction  is  to  be  supplemented 
(in  the  first-mentioned  institutions  by  way  of  substitution)  by 
the  treatment  of  simple  phenomena  in  acoustics  and  optics. 

O  II,  two  hours  a  week.  Science  of  heat  with  applications 
to  meteorology.  Magnetism  and  electricity,  especially  gal¬ 
vanic  action. 

U  and  O  I,  two  hours  a  week  in  each.  Mechanics,  with  ap¬ 
plications  to  heat  (mechanical  equivalent  of  heat),  mathe¬ 
matical  geography,  and  astronomy.  Wave  motion,  acoustics, 
and  optics.  Repetitions  and  additions  with  regard  to  the 
whole  field. 

B.  i?ra/GYMNAsiUM  AND  Ohcrrcahcuoou 
(a)  General  scope  of  instruction 

Botany:  Knowledge  of  the  natural  system,  especially  of  the 
most  important  families  of  the  native  flowering  plants,  of 
certain  cryptogamic  plants,  and  of  the  most  important  foreign 
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useful  plants;  acquaintance  with  their  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion;  knowledge  of  the  life  phenomena  of  the  plants  dealt  with, 
and  of  the  most  frecpient  plant  diseases  and  their  causes.  The 
most  essential  things  in  the  morphology,  anatomy,  and  physiol¬ 
ogy  of  plants.  Zoology:  Knowledge  of  the  system  of  the  verte¬ 
brate  animals  and  of  the  invertebrates;  acquaintance  with  the 
mode  of  life  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  most 
prominent  animals,  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  and  of  the  principal  laws  of  hygiene.  Mineralogy: 
Knowledge  of  the  most  important  crystal  forms,  as  well  as 
of  the  physical  properties,  chemical  composition,  and  the 
geological  and  industrial  significance  of  the  chief  minerals. 
Physics:  Sound  \sichere]  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
phenomena  and  laws  of  the  various  provinces  of  physics,  as 
well  as  acquaintance  with  the  mathematical  statement  of  the 
chief  laws,  knowledge  of  the  weightiest  doctrines  of  mathe¬ 
matical  geography  and  astronomy.  Chemistry:  Knowledge 
of  the  chief  elements  and  of  their  principal  compounds, 
especially  the  inorganic  compounds,  as  well  as  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  chemistry.  In  the  ohcrrcahc\\oo\,  in 
addition,  an  extended  treatment  of  organic  chemistry. 

(h)  Topics  of  instruction 

VI,  two  hours  a  week.  As  in  the  gymnasium. 

V,  two  hours  a  week.  As  in  the  gymnasium. 

IV,  two  hours  a  week.  Comparative  description  of  related 
kinds  and  species  of  flowering  plants  (according  to  specimens 
at  hand).  Reference  to  the  Linn.xan  system.  First  exercises 
in  identification.  Repetitions  and  extensions  of  the  zoological 
teaching  of  the  earlier  classes  with  reference  to  the  system  of 
the  vertebrates. 

U  Ill,  two  hours  a  week.  Description  and  comparison  of 
plants  with  developed  flower  structure  and  of  some  crypto- 
gamic  jdants.  In  addition,  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  the 
morphological  and  biological  conceptions.  The  main  families 
of  flowering  plants.  Survey  of  the  natural  system.  Exercises 
in  identification.  Articulate  animals,  with  especial  attention 
to  insects  and  their  orders. 
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O  III,  two  and  four  hours  a  week,  respectively  [two  in  the 
r^fl/gyinnasiuni,  four  in  the  obcrrcalschool].  Summary  re¬ 
view  of  the  preceding  matter  relating  to  natural  history. 
Lower  animals.  Survey  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Preparatory 
lecture  course  I  in  physics :  The  simplest  phenomena  of  the 
mechanics  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies,  as  well  as  of 
heat,  in  experimental  treatment.  In  the  obcrrcahchools  are 
added :  extensions  and  re-enforcements  of  the  botanical  and 
zoological  instruction,  with  reference  to  morphology,  biology, 
and  systematology,  as  well  as  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  plants  (especially  domestic  and  foreign  useful  plants)  and 
animals.  Continued  exercises  in  the  identification  of  plants. 

U  II,  four  and  six  hours  a  week,  respectively.  The  most 
essential  things  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants. 
Something  on  plant  diseases  and  their  causes.  Anatomy  and 
physiology  of  man.  Instruction  in  hygiene.  Preparatory 
lecture  course  II  in  physics :  The  simplest  phenomena  of  the 
science  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  of  acoustics,  and  of 
optics,  in  experimental  treatment.  Preparatory  lecture  course 
in  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  in  the  m7/gymnasium  in  con¬ 
nection  with  natural  history  and  physics,  in  the  obcrrcalschool 
in  separate  lecture  hours. 

O  II,  five  and  six  hours  a  week,  respectively.  Physics: 
Heat  (with  omission  of  heat  radiation),  magnetism,  and 
electricity,  especially  galvanic  action.  Chemistry:  Formal 
introduction  to  chemistry.  Outlines  of  the  atomic  theory. 
Chemical  formulas.  U  and  O  I,  five  and  six  hours  a  week 
respectively  in  each.* 

Physics:  Mechanics,  with  a])plication  to  heat  (mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat),  and  to  mathematical  geography  and 
astronomy.  W'ave  motion,  acoustics,  and  optics,  radiation 
phenomena  of  heat  and  of  electricity,  repetitions  and  additions 
with  regard  to  the  whole  field  of  physics.  Chemistry :  Syste¬ 
matic  treatment  of  the  most  important  elements  and  the  most 
noteworthy  com])onnds.  including  some  of  the  organic,  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  theoretical  portions,  stoichiometric  calculations, 

’  That  is,  five  hours  a  week  for  physics  and  chemistry  together  in  llie  rtal- 
gyinnasium  in  eacli  year  of  tlie  prima;  six  Iiours  a  week  in  the  c/>f>7(Vi/school. 
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elements  of  mineralogy  and  crystallography,  simple  exercises 
in  the  laboratory.  In  the  obcrrealschool,  in  addition,  some 
connected  portions  of  organic  chemistry. 

c.  RealscHooh 

[As  the  course  is  identical  with  that  of  the  first  six  years 
of  the  oberrealschoo],  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  details  here.] 

OFFICIAL  COMMENTS  FOR  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

1.  In  the  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  a  sum  total  of  various  kinds  of  useful  knowledge, 
however  valuable  in  itself  this  may  be.  is  not  the  final  object 
sought,  but  is  only  a  means  for  the  advancement  of  general 
culture.  The  pupil  must  learn  to  use  his  senses  aright  and  to 
describe  aright  the  thing  observed;  he  must  gain  an  insight 
into  the  orderly  connection  of  natural  phenomena  and  into  the 
significance,  for  life,  of  the  laws  of  nature;  he  must  also,  so 
far  as  this  is  possible  in  school,  learn  to  understand  the  ways 
by  which  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  has  been  and  can  be 
attained.  Seeing  and  trying  have  to  occupy  a  large  place  in 
the  instruction. 

2.  The  instruction  in  botany  and  zofilogy  has,  from  the  be¬ 

ginning  thru  to  the  observation  and  description  of  particu¬ 
lar  plants  and  animals,  to  lead  the  pupils  gradually  on  by  com¬ 
parison  of  related  forms  to  the  possession  of  the  main  concep¬ 
tions  of  morphology  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  system,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phenomena  and  laws  of  animal  and  plant  life.  The 
emphasis  is  thruout  to  be  placed,  not  so  much  on  a  great 
compass  of  subject-matter  as  on  its  thoro  working  out  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction.  .  . 

3.  [Relates  to  the  division  of  the  school  year  for  purposes 
of  instruction  in  botany  and  zoology.] 

4.  The  instruction  in  anthropology  in  the  gymnasium  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  if  it  is  limited  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  anatomical  side,  while  the  physiological  gives  way 
to  the  physical-chemical  instruction.  To  this  end  it  is  neces- 
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sary  in  one  of  the  upper  classes  (most  advantageously  in  I) 
to  take  for  a  physiological  course  a  part  of  the  hours  assigned 
to  physics  instruction. 

5.  The  instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry,  together  with 
mineralogy,  is  divided  into  two  courses. 

(a)  In  the  first  of  these  courses,  which  commonly  occupies 
the  O  III  and  U  II,  only  the  simplest  matters,  those  best 
adapted  to  the  understanding  and  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in 
these  grades,  are  to  be  dealt  with.  In  this  thruout,  experi¬ 
ment,  but  in  its  simplest  form,  has  to  serve  as  the  foundation; 
moreover,  wherever  possible,  the  pupil’s  own  experience  is  to 
be  used  as  the  starting  point.  Election  is  limited  to  the  parts 
■designated  in  the  Topics  of  Instruction.  In  the  r^o/institutions 
as  well  as  in  the  gymnasium,  in  this  course,  the  elements  of 
chemistry  are  to  be  treated  in  an  introductory  way  only,  since 
in  the  second  course,  beginning  with  the  O  II,  especial  hours 
are  assigned  for  the  chemical-mineralogical  instruction.  The 
division  of  the  four  hours  in  the  U  II  of  the  r^a/gymnasium 
between  natural  history  {Naturbcschrcihung~\  and  physical 
science  [N atxirlehre'\  is  left  to  the  individual  institutions. 
Moreover,  in  special  circumstances,  particularly  in  institutions 
not  having  a  full  course  \NichtvoUanstaltcn'\,  another  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  natural-science  matter  to  the  two  classes  O  III 
and  U  II  is  permissible,  provided  that  thereby  the  Topics  of 
Instruction  in  the  classes  mentioned  suffer  no  abridgment.  In 
the  oherrcahchofA  a  separation  of  the  physics  instruction  from 
the  chemical-mineralogical  exists  from  the  beginning. 

(b)  In  the  second  course,  which  is  based  on  the  first,  the 
knowledge  there  gained  is  to  be  deepened  and  broadened.  In 
this  grade  also  experiment  is  an  essential  element  of  the  in¬ 
struction;  but  in  contrast  with  the  under  grade,  where  it  has 
a  more  qualitative  character,  it  will  here,  especially  in  the  rcal- 
institutions.  be  turned  more  in  the  quantitative  direction.  Here 
comes  in  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the  chief  laws;  the 
instruction  in  theoretical  optics  (especially  in  the  lore  of  polari¬ 
zation  and  double  refraction)  must  be  limited  to  the  most 
important  phenomena.  Of  mathematical  geography  and  as¬ 
tronomy.  the  fundamental  parts  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
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mathematical  hours,  so  that  only  the  extension  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  there  gained  shall  be  incumbent  upon  the  physics  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  this  course  also,  where  peculiar  conditions  recom¬ 
mend  it,  the  topics  of  instruction  may  be  shifted  from  one 
class  grade  to  another,  provided  only  that  the  total  purpose  is 
safely  accomplished. 

(c)  The  instruction  in  mineralogy  is  most  naturally  joined 
with  the  chemical  instruction.  This  does  not  forbid  that  in 
especial  circumstances,  in  institutions,  for  example,  which  lie 
in  a  mineral-bearing,  mine-working  region,  some  special  atten¬ 
tion  shall  be  paid  to  mineralogical  instruction.  The  matters 
to  be  dealt  with  are  the  most  important  crystal  forms  and  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  chief  minerals,  and  in 
the  rcfl/institutions  the  elements  of  geognosy  and  geology.  In 
chemistry  care  must  be  given  to  this,  that  the  pupil  be  not, 
thru  indiscriminate  treatment  of  all  the  elements  and  their 
compounds,  overburdened  with  subject-matter  and  forced  to 
getting  things  mainly  by  memory.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
technical  application  of  chemical  as  well  as  of  physical  science 
shall  receive  attention.  Furthermore,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
into  account,  not  merely  important  hygienic  considerations, 
for  example,  in  the  discussion  of  water,  air,  and  food,  but  also 
the  connections  with  biology.  In  the  practical  exercises  the 
pupils  are  to  go  thru  the  most  important  reactions  of  the 
metalloids  and  metals,  carry  out  simple  qualitative  analyses, 
and  make  easy  preparations.  Exercises  of  the  same  kind,  which 
under  i)roper  direction  have  an  educational  value  not  to  l)e 
despised,  are  under  circumstances  permissible  even  for  the 
province  of  physics  instruction. 

6.  With  the  great  abundance  of  material  in  every  field  and 
with  the  comparatively  small  number  of  study  hours  available 
therefor,  especially  in  the  gymnasium,  the  greatest  care  must 
be  given  to  making  a  proper  selection.  The  endeavor  of  the 
teacher  is  to  be  directed  before  all  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  be 
trained  to  observe  and  think  for  himself:  all  overloading  with 
matter  to  be  acquired  by  memory  is  to  be  avoided.  Heavy 
home  tasks  are  to  be  imposed  only  in  the  upper  classes  of  the 
rcrt/institutions,  at  most  four  a  week. 
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It  appears  from  these  official  plans  and  instructions  that  in 
Prussian  schools  the  biological  studies,  botany  and  zoology, 
are  taught  in  a  way  suggested  by  the  term  “  natural  history.” 
Xo  student  exercises  {Ubungen)  in  these  sciences  are  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  gymnasium  and  in  the  mj/institutions  such 
exercises  do  not  go  beyond  practice  in  the  identification  of 
plants.  Taught  in  this  way,  botany  and  zoology  naturally  pre¬ 
cede  the  study  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  Prussian  schools, 
as  they  doubtless  still  do  in  most  American  schools,  in  spite  of 
some  endeavor  to  put  them  on  a  more  ambitious  basis  requir¬ 
ing  some  previous  acquaintance  with  physical  science.  The 
practical  purpose,  which  is  seklom  quite  lost  sight  of  by  Ger¬ 
man  idealism,  is  here  observable  in  the  requirement  that  some 
attention  shall  be  given  to  the  most  common  diseases  of 
plants. 

Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  come  near  the  end  of  the 
natural  history  and  the  beginning  of  the  physics,  when  the  lx)y 
is  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  are,  apparently,  disposed  of  in 
about  one  week-hour  thru  one  year.  Insistence  on  “  tem¬ 
perance  ”  teaching  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Prussian  official 
documents. 

In  the  gminasium  the  natural-history  studies  and  the  study 
of  the  human  body  occupy,  taken  all  together,  the  same  number 
of  week-hours  as  the  physics  and  chemistry;  but,  as  the  latter 
come  in  the  later  years  of  the  course,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  getting  more  of  the  pupil’s  strength.  In  the  rca/institutions 
jdiysics  and  chemistry  receive  an  absolutely  and  relatively  still 
larger  share  of  his  attention. 

Physics  is  begun  before  chemistry;  but  after  a  time  the  two 
studies  are  carried  on  together;  that  is,  during  the  same  year 
or  years.  Mineralogy  is  taught  under  the  head  of  chemistry; 
but  even  with  this  arrangement  chemistry  apparently  is  given 
less  time  than  physics,  especially  in  the  gymnasium,  where 
with  its  ■■  discussion  of  some  important  minerals,”  it  seems 
to  occupy  in  all  not  more  than  one  week-hour  for  one  year; 
while  in  the  same  institution  physics,  with  some  attention  to 
mathematical  geography  and  astronomy  and  to  mineralogy, 
has  some  eight  week-hours  in  all.  This  is,  probably,  rather 
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more  time  than  is  commonly  given  to  physics  in  good  second¬ 
ary  schools  or  college  preparatory  schools  in  this  country. 

In  the  rca/gymnasium  physics  and  chemistry  together  have 
about  eighteen  week-hours;  and  in  the  oZJcm’u/school  they 
have  about  twenty-one  week-hours.  Just  how  these  totals  are 
to  be  divided  between  the  two  we  are  not  told,  and  in  this 
particular  it  is  likely  that  somewhat  different  practices  prevail 
in  different  schools.  In  this  and  in  other  matters  of  detail  it 
is  evidently  the  policy  of  the  educational  authorities  to  leave 
considerable  freedom  to  the  schools. 

The  scope,  or  content,  of  the  chemistry  instruction  in  the 
rcu/gymnasium  appears  to  be  not  very  different  from  that  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  College  Entrance  Board’s  definition  of  the  recpiire- 
ment  in  chemistry.  The  description,  “  knowledge  of  the  chief 
elements  and  of  their  principal  compounds,  especially  the  inor¬ 
ganic  compounds,  as  well  as  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
chemistry,”  would  serve  well  as  an  abridgment  of  the  “  defini¬ 
tion  ”  given  by  the  board.  Furthermore,  the  laboratory  work 
prescribed  for  pupils  in  the  rcu/gymnasium  api^ears  to  be  (see 
Official  Comment  (.5)  c)  much  like  that  recommended  by  the 
lx)ard.  Apparently,  the  rca/gyminasium  gives  rather  more 
time  in  the  aggregate  to  chemistry,  including  mineralogy  and 
crystallography,  than  the  average  g(xxl  American  secondary 
school;  but  in  chemistry  proper  it  would  appear  that  these  two 
classes  of  institutions  attempt  very  similar  ends  by  very  similar 
means.  The  obcrrcalschool  gives,  in  addition,  considerable 
work  in  organic  chemistry,  which  probably  has  little  counter¬ 
part  in  American  schools.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
chemistry  of  the  classical  gymnasium  is  very  slight. 

The  manner  and  the  matter  of  the  physics  teaching  may  well 
be  considered  together.  Laboratory  exercises  in  physics,  if 
not  quite  unknown  in  the  Prussian  secondary  schools,  are  un- 
recjuired  hy  the  general  law.  This  fact,  taken  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  more  time  is  given  to  physics  in  Prussian  schools, 
even  in  the  classical  gymnasium,  than  in  most  American  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  makes  it  possible  for  the  former  to  take  up 
matters  which  the  latter  must  leave  untouched,  for  example, 
(see  Official  Comment  (5)  a)  polarization  and  double  defrac- 
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tion  of  light  and  something  of  mathematical  geography  and 
astronomy.  A  German  text-book  of  physics  for  the  higher 
schof)ls  is  in  marked  contrast  with  American  school  text-books 
in  the  same  subject.  For  e.xample,  Jochmann’s  Grnndriss  dcr 
Experimental  Fhysik  contains  in  its  13th  edition  (1896),  so 
far  at  least  as  my  rather  hasty  e.xamination  has  shown,  no 
directions  for  or  reference  to  laboratory  work  by  pupils,  no 
“  problems,”  no  cpiestions  even.  It  is  as  purely  and  dryly  in¬ 
formational  as  a  dictionary,  and  it  makes  free  use  of  trigonom¬ 
etry.  The  ordinary  American  schoollx)y  of  seventeen  years 
could  or  would  do  nothing  with  it.  Even  the  German  school¬ 
boy,  it  appears,  is  not  required  to  “  recite  ”  from  such  a  book. 
Russell,  in  his  German  higher  schools,  describes  the  pre¬ 
vailing  method  of  teaching  idiysics  in  such  schools  somewhat 
as  follows :  The  teacher,  always  a  man  and  usually  well 
equipped  for  his  work,  gives  e.xperimental  demonstrations  in 
the  presence  of  his  class,  with  an  accompaniment  of  oral  ex¬ 
planation  and  of  questions  addressed  to  the  pupils.  The  latter 
take  notes  on  the  demonstrations,  which  notes  they  afterward 
elaborate  with  the  aid  of  a  text-book.  They  are  questioned  on 
the  work  which  they  have  written  up,  and  their  notebooks  are 
examined. 

In  trying  to  estimate  a  priori  the  results  of  such  a  method 
f)f  instruction  we  must  not  forget  that  the  ambition,  hope,  and 
pride  r)f  a  German  boy,  and  of  his  family  for  him.  lie  in  his 
success  as  a  scholar.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  gets,  in  any  of  the  higher  .schools  of  his  country, 
a  very  considerable  and  very  u.seful  knowledge  of  general  phys¬ 
ics.  On  the  other  hand,  one  would  expect  to  find,  and  the 
testimony  of  Americans  who  have  studied  abroad  is  to  the 
same  effect,  that  in  general  handiness  and  in  acquaintance  with 
laboratory  ai)])aratus  and  methods,  the  German  student  is  very 
deficient  when  he  enters  the  university.  Rut  his  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  physics  and  his  training  in  mathematics  are  such,  and 
his  habit  of  steady  effort  is  so  fixed,  that  after  a  year  of  all- 
around  laboratory  work,  the  practicum,  he  begins  some  special 
research  with  good  hope  of  success. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  physics  teaching  in 
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German  higher  schools  is  excellent  in  its  way.  The  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  journal  as  the  Zcitschrift,  from  which  1  have 
copied  the  Lclirpliine,  and  from  which  1  shall  make  other  ex¬ 
tracts  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
demonstration  side  of  physics  teaching  has  been  and  continues 
to  he  admirably  developed  in  Germany.  This  periodical  is 
issued  six  times  a  year,  each  Heft  being  some  sixty  or  seventy 
pages.  It  is  well  printed  and  well  illustrated.  It  is  devoted, 
as  its  title  implies,  to  the  betterment  of  instruction,  but  in  a 
broad  way.  It  publishes  continually  suggestions  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  long-familiar  apparatus  and  experiments;  for 
example,  those  relating  to  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  It  takes 
up  the  latest  important  discoveries,  and  gives  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  results  of  such  discoveries  visible  and  tangible  to 
pupils.  It  seeks  for  simple  and  striking  illustrations  of  all  the 
great  laws.  It  publishes  reports  of  scientific  meetings,  espe¬ 
cially  meetings  in  which  the  teaching  of  science  is  discussed. 
It  discourses  ably  on  current  educational  topics  relating  to 
physics  and  chemistry.  It  reviews  many  new  Ixioks,  American 
books  included,  intelligently  and  appreciatively.  It  does,  in 
short,  about  everything  which  a  journal  or  review  can  do  to 
inform  and  strengthen  its  readers  in  the  knowledge  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  their  profession.  It  is  such  an  organ  as  the  teachers 
of  science  in  this  country  ought  in  time  to  make  of  the  very 
promising  beginning  which  we  have  in  School  science. 

It  is  imi)ortant  for  us  to  notice  not  only  current  practice,  but 
current  tendencies,  in  the  German  treatment  of  instruction  in 
physics.  Are  the  Germans  likely  to  give  their  boys  lalx)ratory 
exercises  in  ])hysics  in  the  secondary  schools?  Are  they  work¬ 
ing  in  that  direction,  and  if  so,  what  is  likely  to  l)e  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  outcome?  Russell  gives  an  intimation  that  individ¬ 
ual  lal)oratory  work  by  pupils  was  formerly  more  common  in 
German  schools  than  it  is  now.  He  says.  German  higher 
.<!chools.  p.  350,  “  The  presence  of  laboratories  well  equipped 
for  individual  work,  and  supported  by  annual  appropriations  in 
most  German  schrw)ls,  shows  that  the  present  method  of  science 
teaching  is  a  reaction  against  earlier  notions  concerning  the 
function  of  laboratory  practice.  So  long  as  the  aim  was  to 
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teach  the  sciences  per  se,  laboratory  work  was  necessary  for 
each  individual;  but  with  the  advent  of  the  idea  that  the 
sciences  are  no  more  to  be  considered  independent  studies  than 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  that  mental  development 
of  the  pupil  is  of  more  consequence  than  definite  information 
on  any  one  subject,  class  instruction  at  once  comes  into  the 
forej^Tound.  Laboratory  work  is  still  counted  an  exercise  of 
great  value,  but  its  aim  is  to  facilitate  ai)plication  rather  than 
to  promote  individual  investigation.  The  right  use  of  the 
inductive  method  by  no  means  shifts  the  responsibility  from 
the  teacher  to  the  pupil.  The  teacher  must  do  even  more 
teaching:  in  fact  the  pupil  can  be  more  safely  trusted  to  work 
independently  along  deductive  lines  than  inductive.” 

Now  I  suspect,  being  doubtless  prompted  to  this  suspicion 
by  a  long-established  conviction  or  prejudice  of  my  own.  that 
this  passage  is  to  be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  Ge  mans  once 
tried  the  qualitative,  ”  heuristic,”  method  of  laboratory  work 
for  pupils  and  found  it  impracticable:  found  that  the  pupils  had 
virtually  to  be  told  everything,  and  naturally  concluded  that  it 
was  easier  to  tell  a  thing  once  to  a  class  as  a  whole  than  to  tell 
it  to  each  meml)er  of  the  class  taken  singly.  If  this  has  been 
the  experience  and  the  conclusion  of  the  German  teachers, 
there  are  many  teachers  in  America  who  have  been  led  in  the 
same  way  to  the  same  end.  Furthermore,  just  as  American 
teachers  have  found  practicable  and  profitable  laboratory  work 
for  their  pupils  in  (juantitative  exerci.ses.  whether  “  along  de¬ 
ductive  lines  ”  or  not  is  of  little  consequence  so  long  as  it 
requires  independent,  unbiased  observation  and  thinking,  so 
German  teachers  appear  to  be  moving — slowly,  to  be  sure — to¬ 
ward  a  like  discovery.  Let  me  give  one  or  two  quotations  in 
support  of  this  proposition.  In  volume  iv.  of  Raumeister’s 
Handhuch  dcr  Erzichungs-  itiid  Untcrrichtsichrc  fiir  hohcrc 
Schulcn  (1898).  Professor  J.  Kiessling  of  Hamburg  speaks 
very  approvingly  of  exjjeriments  or  observations  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  pupil  at  home.  These  interest  the  elders  of  the 
family  and  may  form  in  the  pu])il  a  life  hahit.  Kiessling,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  a  warning:  “If  this  home-work  is  not  to  degenerate 
into  play,  but  bring  la.sting  benefit,  it  is  desirable  to  have  taken 
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up  from  the  beginning  measurements  and  calculations  and  the 
graphic  representation  of  finished  series  of  observations.”  fie 
presently  continues  thus :  ”  In  various  cpiarters  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  pupil  exercises  as  an  elective  part  of  the  instruction 
has  been  discussed,  and  in  many  institutions  such  exercises 
have  already  been  established  with  excellent  success.  This 
success  is,  however,  conditioned  so  exclusively  on  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  teacher  in  charge  and  the  character  of  the  apparatus 
and  space  at  command,  that  formidable  hindrances  are  still 
in  the  way  of  the  general  introduction  of  such  exercises.  This 
side  of  physics  instruction  has  lieen  very  thoroly  dealt  with 
by  Noack  in  Giessen,  whose  Guide  for  practical  pupil  exer- 
cises  {Lcitfadcu  fur  praktischc  Schiilcrubuugeti]  offers  suf¬ 
ficient  exercise  material  for  all  needs,  tho  the  author  of  it 
declares  with  especial  emphasis  that  in  its  use  any  overstepping 
of  the  boundary  of  the  field  of  elementary  physics  prescribed 
for  the  higher  schcK)ls  by  the  Lchrpliinc  is  to  be  strictly 
avoided.” 

In  the  Zcitschrift  fiir  den  physikalischcn  und  chemischcn 
Unterricht,  vol.  15  (1902).  in  the  account  of  a  session,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1901.  of  tbe  Vcrcin  cur  Fddcrung  dcs  physikalischcn 
Unterricht  cu  Berlin,  occurs  the  following:  “  The  same  [Herr 
Hahn]  spoke  on  pupils’  exercises  and  the  arrangements  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  these  exercises  in  the  domain  of  heat  conduc¬ 
tion  and  radiation,  thermometry,  determination  of  melting- 
points,  f|uantities  of  heat,  s])ecific  heat,  heat  of  evaporation. 
He  .showed  that  in  regard  to  pupils’  exercises,  people  are  in 
foreign  countries,  namely,  in  England  and  America,  far  ahead 
of  us,  and  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of  not  letting  ourselves 
be  .surpassed  by  these  countries  in  so  important  a  field  of  in¬ 
struction.” 

Tn  the  same  Zeitscrift,  vol.  15  (T902),  p.  129.  Dr.  Carl 
Noack,  already  mentioned  in  the  quotation  from  Kiessling, 
opens  as  follows  an  article  of  considerable  length  on  Apparate 
und  Aufgahcu  fiir  physikalische  Schulcriibuiigen:  “To  a 
strongly  expressed  wish  of  the  editor  of  this  journal  [Dr.  F. 
Poske]  for  more  exercises  and  problems  for  the  pupils’  labora¬ 
tory  course  \SchiilcrpralcJikuni].  T  respond  so  much  the  more 
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willingly  because  of  late  the  interest  in  this  side  of  instruction 
in  physics  seems  to  me  to  have  again  become  active.”  Dr. 
Noack  presently  goes  on,  after  remarking  that  lecture-table 
experiments  on  the  heat  developed  by  an  electric  current  are 
inconvenient,  to  give  suggestions  for  many  exercises,  the  titles 
of  a  few  of  which  I  will  reproduce  here: 

1.  How  does  the  current  heat  depend  on  the  current 
strength  ? 

2.  How  does  the  current  heat  depend  on  the  resistance? 

3.  To  determine  the  amount  of  heat  developed  per  second 
by  I  ampere  with  a  potential  difference  of  i  volt. 

4.  To  determine  the  resistance  of  the  calorimeter  wire  by 

means  of  the  equation  i. 

In  all  he  gives  twenty  titles,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  relate 
to  quantitative  work. 

In  the  same  journal  for  November.  1901,  is  an  abstract  of 
another  paper  by  Dr.  Noack,  from  which  abstract  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  is  taken  :  “  He  has  from  the  l>eginning  laid  greater 
weight  on  measurement  exercises,  and  has  become  with  the 
lapse  of  years  and  the  accumulation  of  experience  still  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion.  Not  that  he  would  have  it  [quali¬ 
tative  work]  put  aside  altogether;  the  production  of  Chladni’s 
sound-figures,  the  development  of  representations  of  magnetic 
lines  of  force  and  fixing  of  them  on  sensitive  paper,  the  seek¬ 
ing  out  of  a  frictional  electricity  potential  series,  reproduction 
of  electric  radiation-figures  after  Lichtenl)erg  and  Antolik,  or 
the  building  up  and  study  of  optical  instruments  on  the  optical 
Ijench,  have  even  with  him  found  their  fitting  place;  but  they, 
nevertheless,  vanish  in  number  and  significance  in  comparison 
with  the  measurement  exercises,  and  he  has,  moreover,  in  all 
these  years  not  found  that  the  wish  and  the  need  for  more 
qualitative  experiments  arose  among  the  pupils  participating; 
on  the  contrary,  those  experiments  and  problems  were  han¬ 
dled  with  livelier  interest  and  greater  zeal  in  which  a  result 
traceable  by  number  or  curve  is  gained.” 

To  sum  up  in  regard  to  physics:  The  Prussian  higher 
schools,  especially  the  m/Zinstitutions.  give  rather  more  time 
to  physics  teaching  than  American  secondary  schools  give  to  it. 
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The  general  ends  sought  in  the  schools  of  these  two  countries 
are  not  very  different.  Probably  most  good  American  schools 
would  subscribe  to  Official  Comment  i,  without  much  change. 

The  means  by  which  the  general  ends  are  sought  in  these 
two  countries  respectively  differ  considerably.  Prussia  has 
greatly  developed  the  method  of  lecture-table  demonstration, 
which  many  American  teachers,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the 
shameful  lack  of  manual  assistance  in  American  schools,  at 
present  sadly  neglect.  On  the  other  hand,  we  in  America  are 
much  farther  on  with  the  problem  of  class  laboratory  work 
in  physics  than  are  the  teachers  of  Prussia. 

Edwin  H.  Hall 


Harvard  University 
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EXERCISES  IN  THINKING  ABOUT  NUMBER  AND 
SPACE :  TRANSITION  TO  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOM¬ 
ETRY  (V) 

Concerning  Space 

lyays  of  Regarding  the  Straight  Line,  the  Circle  {Circular 
Line),  the  Plane,  and  the  Sphere  {Sphere-Surface,  Spherical 
Surface. ) 

On  looking  at  this  sheet  of  foolscap,  does  it  seem  to  be 
smooth  or  to  be  rough?  If,  instead  of  looking  at  it,  you  feel 
it,  by  passing  the  tips  of  your  fingers  over  it,  does  it  still  seem 
to  be  smooth?  You  have  tried  sight  and  touch.  Have  you 
other  “  senses  ”  ?  What  are  their  names  ?  Have  these  senses 
anything  to  say  as  to  whether  the  sheet  is  smooth  or  rough? 
Two  of  our  senses,  then,  tell  us  that  the  sheet  is  smooth,  the 
others  are  silent.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  piece  of  dry  starched 
unironed  linen  ?  Was  it  smooth  and  even  or  rough,  irregular, 
and  uneven?  Now  look  at  the  sheet  thru  this  magnifying 
glass,  and  tell  me  whether  you  see  anything  like  that  piece 
of  linen.  Do  you  think  the  sheet  is  really  smooth  and  even, 
as  touch  and  the  naked  e>'e  tell  us,  or  is  it  as  the  glass  seems 
to  show,  rough,  marked  by  many  ups  and  downs,  by  nu¬ 
merous  little  elevations  and  depressions  and  ridges  like  those 
of  an  orange  peel?  As  John  doubts  the  story  of  the  glass, 
I  will  ask  him  to  examine  the  paper  again  with  the  naked  eye 
in  better  light,  at  the  window  yonder.  William  may  tell  us, 
if  he  can.  why  we  should  rather  believe  the  eye  when  it  says 
“  rough  ”  than  when  it  says  “  smooth.”  We  agree  now  that 
the  sheet  is  rough,  uneven,  irregular.  This  sheet  is  a  solid, 
a  material  or  physical  solid:  and  the  space  it  occupies,  what 
sort  of  solid  is  that?  Are  the  two  solids  the  same  in  .diapef 
Then  you  can  tell  me  whether  that  space  solid  is  smooth  or 
rough,  even  or  uneven.  What  is  the  answer?  Has  the  solid 
a  surface?  Is  that  surface  smooth  or  rough,  even  or  uneven? 
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Is  there  any  difference  between  saying  a  solid  is  uneven  and 
saying  the  surface  of  the  solid  is  uneven?  (No.)  Explain. 

The  surface  we  have  been  talking  about,  tho  at  first  it 
seemed  to  be  even,  is  really  very  uneven.  Now  let  us  get  a 
surface  that  both  is,  and  seems  to  be,  uneven.  1  will  ask 
Henry  to  take  this  sheet  and  crumple  it  up  into  a  wad.  He 
may  now  unfold  the  paper  somewhat  so  that  we  may  see  the 
entire  sheet.  Is  it  now  smooth  or  very  uneven  and  irregular? 
Is  the  same  true  of  the  space  it  takes  up?  If,  now.  y<^u  treat 
that  solid  as  a  surface,  what  adjectives  would  you  use  to 
descril)e  that  surface?  Close  your  eyes  and  think  of  a  point 
moving  in  this  uneven  surface  so  as  to  trace  a  circuit  from 
some  point  back  to  the  starting  j)lace.  Can  you  see  the  path 
in  your  mind’s  eye?  The  path  you  have  imagined  is  a  closed 
line.  Why  call  it  closed?  John  may  take  this  pencil  and 
mark  on  the  crumpled  paper  the  sort  of  path  he  imagined  the 
moving  point  to  trace.  Very  well,  perhaps  no  two  of  us 
imagined  exactly  the  same  path,  but  all  of  us  imagined  closed 
paths.  Any  such  closed  path  will  do  for  our  purpose.  You 
may  all  of  you  again  close  your  eyes  and  this  time  imagine 
the  surface  cut  along  such  a  closed  path.  Have  you  in  this 
way  imagined  a  piece  cut  quite  out  of  the  surface?  Now 
think  of  this  piece  as  being  slipped  alx)Ut  on  the  surface. 
The  shape  of  the  piece  is  not  to  be  changed.  As  the  piece  is 
slipped  about  over  the  surface,  does  it  tit  everywhere? 
(No.)  Does  it  fit  anyzvhcrc?  (Except  in  its  original  posi¬ 
tion,  probably  not;  certainly  not,  if  the  surface  is  sufficiently 
uneven,  and  it  may  be.)  Suppose  the  piece  turned  over  and 
then  slipped  about  on  the  surface,  will  it  fit?  Can  you  not 
think  of  other  such  uneven  surfaces?  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
sea-shell?  Tell  me  what  kind  you  have  seen.  How  large 
was  the  largest?  What  were  the  colors?  Could  you  de¬ 
scribe  the  shape  so  that  a  person  who  never  saw  one  could 
get  the  correct  image  of  the  shape  from  your  description? 
The  shell  has  a  surface,  has  it  not?  If  a  piece  of  that  sur¬ 
face  were  cut  out  and  slipped  about  on  the  rest  of  the  surface, 
would  it  fit?  Could  it  wabble  while  touching  the  surface? 
But  if  the  piece  fit.  cotfld  it  wabble?  W’otild  the  cut-out  piece 
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fit,  if  turned  over  and  slipped  about?  Henry  may  describe  in 
the  same  way  the  surface  of  a  battered  tin  can.  Describe  the 
surface  of  shallow  water  rippling  over  a  pebbly  bed;  also  that 
of  an  icicle  formed  in  a  strong,  variable  wind. 

Are  all  surfaces  so  irregular  and  uneven  as  those  we  have 
been  talking  about?  Name  one  that  is  not.  Imagine  this 
ball  to  be  perfectly  round.  Has  it  a  surface?  What 
separates  the  space  the  ball  takes  up  from  the  rest  of  space? 
Has  this  boundary  any  thickness?  Henry  may  take  this 
sharp  pencil  and  trace  a  closed  path,  as  irregular  as  he  pleases, 
on  this  ball.  Now  tell  me,  if  the  piece  of  surface  so  marked 
out  were  slipped  about  on  the  rest  of  the  surface,  would  it  fit? 
Exactly?  (Yes.)  Everywhere?  (Yes.)  Such  a  surface  is 
said  to  be  uniform.  Can  you  remember  that  word?  Spell 
it?  What  does  it  mean  as  a  word  I  Can  you  by  whistling 
make  a  uniform  sound?  Try  it.  Now  tell  me  precisely 
what  a  uniform  surface  is.  What  is  the  test  (criterion)  of 
uniformity  in  case  of  surfaces?  Is  the  surface  of  your  hand 
uniform?  Is  that  of  a  squash?  Were  the  other  surfaces 
we  spoke  of  uniform?  Why  not?  Now,  John,  in  case  of 
this  ball  surface,  if  a  cut-out  piece  were  turned  over,  flopped, 
as  we  sometimes  say,  and  then  slipped  about,  would  it  fit? 
(Nowhere.)  If  it  would  fit  everywhere  on  being  turned 
over  and  slipped  about,  we  should  say  the  surface  was  reversi¬ 
ble.  But  as  the  turned-over  piece  fails  to  fit,  we  say  the 
surface  is — what?  (Irrez'ersible.)  The  best  way  to  learn 
such  words  is  by  using  them.  Tell  me  now  exactly  what  you 
mean  by  saying  this  surface  is  irreversible.  How  many  sides 
has  this  surface?  Name  them.  (Inside  and  outside.)  Are 
the  two  sides  alike?  (No.)  If  the  surface  were  reversible, 
would  the  two  sides  be  exactly  alike?  (Yes.)  If  the  sides 
were  exactly  alike,  would  the  surface  be  reversible?  (Yes.) 
We  being  outside  of  the  surface,  it  bulges  or  swells  out  to- 
wards  us,  and  we  say  it  is  convex;  but  now  if  we  were  within, 
it  would  swell  out  away  from  us,  and  we  should  call  it  concave. 
Can  a  surface  be  convex  on  one  side  without  being  concave  on 
the  other?  T.et  us  now  return  to  the  ball  surface.  We  have 
found  qut  two  of  its  properties.  What  are  their  names? 
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(Uniformity  and  irreversibility.)  Tell  me  again  precisely 
what  we  mean  by  saying  this  surface  is  uniform  and  irrever¬ 
sible.  We  name  such  a  surface  Sphere  (or  Sphere-surface). 
You  may  now  define  Sphere.  (A  sphere  is  a  surface  that  is 
uniform  and  irreversible.) 

I  wonder  if  you  can  point  out  a  surface  that  is  both  uniform 
and  reversible.  Is  it  a  solid,  a  surface,  a  line  or  a  point  that 
separates  or  bounds  of¥  the  blackboard  from  the  space  this 
side  of  it?  Let  us  apply  our  tests  to  that  surface.  Imagine 
any  piece  you  like  cut  out,  not  of  the  board,  but  of — what? 
If  slipped  about  over  the  surface,  would  the  piece  fit?  Hence 
the  surface  is — what?  (Uniform.)  If  the  piece  were  turned 
over  and  slijiped  about,  would  it  fit?  Everywhere?  The 
surface  is  supposed  to  extend  out  beyond  the  edges  of  the 
board,  without  end.  Hence  this  surface  is — what?  (Re¬ 
versible.)  Such  a  surface  is  named  Plane  (or  Plane  surface). 
You  can  now'  define  Plane.  Do  so.  (A  plane  is  a  surface 
that  is  uniform  and  reversible.) 

Now  you  may  compare  the  si)here  and  the  plane.  They  have 
one  mark  or  defining  property  in  common.  What  is  it? 
What  property  or  mark  has  the  plane  which  the  sphere  has 
not?  How  many  sides  has  the  plane?  Are  they  exactly  alike 
or  not?  Explain.  Is  one  side  of  the  plane  convex  and  the 
other  concave?  (No.)  If  you  were  within  (i.  e.,  on  one 
side  of  the  sphere,  could  you  pass  to  the  other  side  without 
going  thru?  You  are  on  one  side  of  the  plane,  could  you 
pass  to  the  other  side  w’ithout  going  thru?  Not  even  tho 
you  were  able  to  fly  as  fast  and  as  far  as  light?  (No.)  Why 
not?  Can  a  l)ee  fly  round  a  sphere?  Can  a  bee  or  an  eagle 
fly  round  a  plane?  An  eagle  can  fly  round  some  pieces  of  a 
plane,  can  it  not?  Why  not  round  all  pieces?  Why  not  round 
a  whole  plane?  Could  it  go  round  the  plane,  if  it  could  fly 
without  atmosphere?  A  sphere  separates  the  whole  of  space 
into  how  many  solids?  (2.)  What  are  they?  (The  space 
within  and  the  space  without.)  Are  these  solids  shaped  alike? 
Have  they  the  same  size?  Does  a  plane  separate  all  space  into 
parts?  How'  many?  Describe  them.  (The  part  on  one  side 
and  the  part  on  the  other.)  Are  these  parts  alike  in  shape? 
In  size?  (Such  seems  to  be  the  case.) 
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We  have  talked  of  surfaces  some  of  which  are  neither 
uniform  nor  reversible  (as  the  egg-shell  surface),  some  of 
which  are  both  uniform  and  reversible  (all  planes),  some  of 
which  are  uniform,  but  not  reversible  (all  spheres),  and  now, 
1  think,  a  certain  question  arises.  What  is  it?  (Are  there 
any  surfaces  that  are  reversible  without  being  uniform?) 
And  what  is  the  answer?  It  seems  a  little  odd.  Things 
would  seem  to  balance  off  better  if  we  could  think  of  such  sur¬ 
faces.  Do  you  agree?  Where  is  the  trouble?  Is  it  in  the 
meaning  of  the  ideas,  reversible  and  uniform?  If  a  surface 
is  reversible,  is  it  also  necessarily  uniform?  What  is  the 
converse  question?  \\  hat  the  answer? 

Do  you  think  we  may  talk  of  lines  very  much  as  we  have 
conversed  about  surfaces?  Very  well,  let  us  try?  Look  at 
this  wire,  which  William  was  good  enough  to  bring  for  us.  Is 
it  quite  regular  thruout  its  length,  or  does  it  contain  kinks  and 
bends?  The  space  it  occupies,  is  that  shaped  like  the  wire  or 
not?  Is  that  space  a  surface  or  line  or  solid?  Now  imagine 
it  to  grow  thinner  and  thinner,  without  otherwise  changing 
shape,  till  it  has  neither  thickness  nor  width.  What  have  we 
now?  (Line.)  Suppose  next  that  we  imagine  that  line 
fastened  by  one  end  to  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  line  hangs  down. 
Can  you  also  imagine  the  line  drawn  down  till  all  bends  and 
kinks  are  out?  If  you  cut  across  the  zvire  so  (showing),  the 
cross-section,  as  it  is  called,  would  be  a  small  nnind — what? 
(Surface.)  But  if  we  suppose  the  line  so  cut.  would  the 
cross-section  be  a  surface?  What  would  it  be?  (Point.) 
Can  you  think  of  our  hanging  (suspended)  line,  really  only 
a  segment,  as  extending  on  up  thru  the  ceiling,  up  and  up,  on 
past  the  distant  stars,  going  right  on  without  end?  Let  us 
su])])ose  it  to  go  both  up  and  down  without  stopping.  So  it 
shall  have  neither  be^ifDiinsj;  nor  end.  What  adjective  do  you 
use  to  describe  such  a  line?  (Straight.)  d'hat  is  right,  and 
now  let  us  try  to  make  out  just  what  we  mean  by  that. 
Imagine  a  i)iece,  or  segment,  of  the  line  cut  out  and  slipped 
lengthwise  along  the  line,  will  the  piece  fit?  The  straight  line 
is,  then. — what?  (Uniform.)  Now  suppose  you  think  of 
the  segment  turned  over  in  any  way  and  then  applied  length- 
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wise  and  slipped  along  on  the  line.  What  have  1  asked  you  to 
suppose,  Henry?  True,  and  now  tell  me,  will  the  piece  fit? 
The  straight  line  is  therefore  also — what?  (Reversible.)  If 
a  line  were  not  reversible,  should  we  call  it  straight?  What 
two  properties  (or  marks  or  characteristics)  have  we  found  for 
the  straight  line?  If  you  were  asked  to  tell  what  you  mean 
by  calling  this  line  straight,  what  answer  could  you  make? 
Define  Straight  Line.  (A  line  that  is  uniform  and  reversible.) 
And  if  you  were  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  those  big 
words,  what  would  you  say?  Are  those  words  adjectives  or 
nouns  ?  What  are  the  corresiwnding  nouns  ?  What  surface  is 
the  straight  line  analogous  to  ?  I  mean,  what  surface  has  the 
same  two  defining  properties?  (Plane.)  We  might  call  the 
plane  a  straight  surface. 

I  believe  that  you  can  now  point  out  a  line  that  is  analogous 
to  the  sphere.  Try  it.  You  say,  the  circle.  Let  us  examine 
it  a  little.  Look  at  this  hoop.  Who  brought  it  here?  I  am 
very  glad  you  did,  it  is  very  convenient.  Is  it  perfectly  round? 
Suppose  it  is,  whether  it  really  is  so  or  not.  How  may  we 
treat  it  as  a  line?  If  a  cut-out  piece  of  the  line  were  slipped 
along  (round)  the  line,  w'ould  it  fit  everywhere?  Then  what 
adjective  may  we  apply?  If  the  piece  were  turned  over  so 
(showing)  and  slipi)ed  along,  would  it  fit?  (Nowhere.)  So 
the  line  is — what?  (Irreversible.)  I  will  now  ask  John  to 
define  Circle.  (It  is  a  line  that  is  uniform,  but  not  reversible.) 
Who  will  compare  the  straight  line  and  the  circle  as  we  com¬ 
pared  the  plane  and  the  sphere?  By  help  of  this  tangled  string 
(or  wire).  Henry.  I  hope,  will  show  us  clearly  that  a  line  may 
be  neither  uniform  nor  reversible. 

A  little  while  ago  we  talked  of  a  point  so  moving  in  a  surface 
that  its  path  should  be  a  closed  line.  I  believe  we  shall  find 
it  interesting  to  look  at  the  matter  again.  William  may  tell  us 
how  the  point  must  move,  and  then  illustrate  by  use  of  the 
l)oard  or  sphere  or  paper  or  other  device.  Is  it  sufficient  that 
the  moving  point  shall  stop  where  it  starts f  Very  true;  is  it 
ncce.'^.'iary?  Might  not  the  point  cross  its  path  before  return¬ 
ing  to  the  point  of  departure,  and  so  form  a  loop?  And  this 
loop,  should  not  we  call  it  a  closed  line?  But  in  such  case. 
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might  we  not  agree  to  think  of  the  loop  as  being  traced  by  a 
point  starting  on  it  and  moving  round  without  leaving  it? 
This  being  understood,  I  think  we  may  say  it  is  both  necessary 
and  sufficient  that  the  point  stop  where  it  starts  if  the  path  is  to 
be  a  closed  line.  Do  you  agree?  Joseph  may  state  precisely 
what  the  agreement  is.  Very  well,  let  us  stick  to  that  agree¬ 
ment.  If  the  closed  line  is  to  be  in  a  surface,  where  must  the 
point  move  ?  Now,  if  zve  cut  a  surface  along  a  closed  line,  do 
zue  thereby  separate  the  surface  into  tzoo  pieces?  William 
answers  yes.  I  will  ask  him  to  take  a  pencil,  a  knife 
(or  pair  of  scissors),  and  this  sheet  of  paper,  which  we  will 
treat  as  a  surface,  and  show  us  exactly  what  he  means  and 
why  he  believes  it.  Do  you  agree  with  him,  Henry?  Tell 
me  once  more  just  what  the  statement  is.  (Cutting  a  surface 
along  a  closed  line  divides  the  surface  into  two  pieces.)  Very 
well,  let  us  try  it  with  another  surface.  Henry  may  cut  a 
strip,  say  an  inch  wide,  from  this  foolscap  sheet,  draw  a  black 
line  through  the  middle  of  the  strip  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
mark  one  end  of  the  line  A,  and  place  the  letter  B  at  the  other 
€nd,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strip.  Next,  bring  the  ends 
of  the  strip  together  so  that  B  shall  fall  on  A,  and  fasten  as  with 
paste.  Disregarding  the  thickness  of  the  paper,  we  now  have 
a  band-shaped  surface.  Is  the  line  from  A  round  to  B  a  closed 
line  of  the  surface?  (Yes.)  Henry  may  cut  along  this  line. 
What  is  the  result?  (Two  pieces.)  It  does  seem  as  if  that 
must  be  the  result  every  time.  Do  you  not  think  so?  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  many  kinds  of  surfaces,  and  we  might  try 
again.  Make  another  strip  like  the  first  and  mark  it  exactly 
as  before,  except  that  B  is  to  be  put  on  the  same  side  of  the 
strip  as  A.  Again  bring  the  ends  together,  tzvisting  the  strip 
so  that  B  shall  again  fall  on  A,  and  fasten  as  before.  Now 
disregard  the  thickness  and  we  shall  have  a  twisted  surface. 
Notice  carefully  that  our  line  is  again  a  closed  line,  being  trace¬ 
able  by  a  point  moving  in  the  surface  from  A  round  and  back 
to  A.  Henry  will  now  cut  along  the  closed  line.  Has  the 
unexpected  hajipened  ?  How  many  pieces  are  there  ?  It  seems, 
then,  that  we  must  change  our  sweeping  statement  about 
always  getting  two  pieces.  How  ?  May  we  conclude  that  there 
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are  surfaces  which  we  cannot  divide  into  two  pieces  by  cutting 
along  a  closed  line?  Is  not  this  statement  also  too  broad? 
Our  first  statement  included  all  surfaces;  and  our  second,  all 
closed  lines  of  some  surfaces.  1  think  John  can  show  us  how 
to  draw  a  closed  line  in  that  twisted  surface  that  shall  separate 
the  surface  into  two  pieces.  What  do  you  now  think  our  state¬ 
ment  should  be?  (In  some  surfaces  some  closed  lines  may  be 
drawn  which  will  not  separate  the  surfaces  into  two  pieces.) 

When  we  talked  of  the  plane  we  agreed  that  it  has  how  many 
sides  ?  Alike  or  unlike  ?  And  the  sphere,  how  many  sides  has 
that  surface?  Like  or  unlike?  To  paint  a  plane  completely, 
one  would  have  to  paint  both  sides.  Do  you  agree?  After 
painting  one  side,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  go  thru  the 
plane,  would  it  not,  to  do  the  other  half?  Is  it  the  same  with  the 
sphere?  (Yes.)  Explain.  Consider  this  sheet  of  paper  as  a 
surface,  and  tell  me  whether  to  ])aint  it  completely  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  thru  it.  But  you  are  certain  that  one  would 
have  either  to  go  thru  the  surface  or  round  an  edge  of  it  ?  And 
is  that  because  it  has  txeo  sides?  Then  if  you  should  find  a  sur¬ 
face  that  you  could  paint  completely  without  having  either  to 
go  thru  it  or  round  an  edge,  I  suppose  you  would  be  compelled 
to  say  that  that  surface  has  but  one  side?  Try  that  band¬ 
shaped  surface.  Must  you  go  thru  or  else  over  an  edge?  How 
many  sides  has  it?  (Two.)  Now  try  that  twisted  sur¬ 
face.  Can  you  paint  it  completely  wdthout  either  passing 
the  brush  thru  it  or  lifting  the  brush  over  an  edge  of  it? 
How  many  sides,  then,  has  that  surface?  (But  one.)  Isn’t 
that  rather  strange?  Would  you  a  few  moments  ago  have 
believed  there  could  be  a  one-sided  surface?  But  now  you 
see  such  a  one?  A  while  ago  we  found  that  that  twisted  sur¬ 
face  has  another  striking  property.  What  was  it?  I  wonder 
if  every  one-sided  surface  has  that  second  property.  What 
is  the  converse  question?  I  wonder  if  each  of  those  properties 
implies  the  other. 

C.  J.  Kkyser 

Columbia  University 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  COURSE 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

In  responding  to  the  request  of  the  Educational  Review 
to  give  my  impressions  of  the  American  college  course,  I  find, 
with  some  dismay,  that  my  first  impression  is  one  of  great 
confusion  of  mind.  1  am  even  now,  with  the  Bachelor’s  degree 
in  possession,  not  (juite  sure  what  my  college  course  was.  We 
were  accustomed,  as  undergraduates,  to  speak  quite  indiffer¬ 
ently  of  our  course  as  a  university  or  as  a  college  course.  It 
was  only  by  accident,  as  it  were,  that  I  learned,  during  my 
Junior  year,  that  there  was  supposed  to  be.  or  ought  to  be, 
a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  first  two^ 
years  and  of  the  last  two,  and  that  the  latter  alone  could  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  university  work.  But  I  venture  to  say  that 
this  distinction  was  unknown  to  nine-tenths  of  my  college 
mates.  In  fact,  the  man  who,  in  conversation,  pointed  out 
the  fact  to  me.  gave  it  almost  as  a  new  discovery.  For  most  of 
us  the  university  course  consisted  of  two  parts — work  that  we 
were  commanded  to  do,  and  work  that  we  might  choose  to  do. 
The  former  was  supposed  to  be  completed  during  the  first  two 
years,  but  it  was  almost  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that 
we  plunged  enthusiastically  into  the  work  of  our  choice  as 
much  as  we  were  permitted  during  the  first  two  years,  and  left 
a  good  part  of  our  prescribed  work  dragging  on  thru  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  Thus  the  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  tbe  first  two  and  tbe  last  two  years  was  never  very 
marked,  and  the  work  of  the  four  years  came  to  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  unit  than  as  two  clearly  distinguished  periods  of 
work.  We  were  taught,  however,  to  recognize  that  there  was 
a  distinct  difference  in  aim  and  method  between  the  prescribed 
work  and  the  “group  elective”  or  “major”  work;  and  in 
recognizing  this  difference,  I  suppose  we  were  in  fact,  tho  not 
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in  name,  marking  tlie  distinction  between  the  college  and  the 
university,  and  perhaps  marking  the  distinction  in  the  most 
essential  way. 

The  confusion  in  which  we  found  ourselves  had  its  bad 
effects,  however,  in  the  fact  that,  tho  there  was  this  recogni¬ 
tion  of  difference,  it  was  at  best  but  lagging  and  vague.  The 
fact  that  our  university  course  was  not  two  but  one  tended  to 
make  the  distinction  within  it  unimportant;  and  hence  the 
methods  and  aims  of  the  period  of  prescribed  work  were 
unconsciously  carried  over  into  the  group  elective  or  properly 
university  period.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  of  this  confu¬ 
sion  makes  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  a  distinct  tem¬ 
poral  division  of  the  four-year  course;  the  naming  of  the  first 
two  yeats  as  the  college  period  and  the  second  two  as  the 
university  period  would  certainly  tend  to  emphasize  for  the 
student  that  the  latter  was  not  a  simple  continuation  of  the 
former.  In  the  University  of  California,  the  plan  has  for  some 
time  been  under  consideration  of  granting  a  certificate  upon 
the  completion  of  the  first  two  years  of  work.  Whether  this 
certificate  ought  not  rather  be  the  Bachelor’s  degree  may  be 
disregarded  for  the  moment;  the  point  of  importance  in  the 
plan  is  that  it  emphasizes  a  distinction  in  the  four-years  work 
that  is  real  and  vital,  and  one  that  at  present  is  but  confusedly 
made.  The  result  should  be  a  still  more  effective  organization 
of  both  periods  and  a  more  conscious  advance  of  the  student 
to  properly  university  work. 

I  have  said  that  our  distinction  was  between  work  that  was 
prescribed  and  work  that  we  chose  to  do.  I  can  now  see  that 
the  aim  of  the  prescribed,  or  strictly  college  work,  was  to  give 
us  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of  the  main  spheres  of 
human  thought.  We  were  given  our  .aesthetic  and.  in  a  sense, 
moral  culture  in  English  and  the  classics;  we  were  trained 
to  exactness  in  abstract  thought  by  the  mathematics;  while 
accurate  investigation  of  the  physical  world  was  taught  by  the 
natural  sciences.  No  doubt  the  training  was  all  of  indispen¬ 
sable  worth ;  the  difficultv.  however,  was  that  all  these  studies 
were  simply  separate  tasks  that  bore  no  definite  intrinsic  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  •  Mathematics  was  mathematics;  geometry, 
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we  could  see,  was  of  practical  use;  algebra,  perhaps,  was  prac¬ 
tical  in  parts,  but  was  mainly  an  inordinate  amount  of  mys¬ 
terious  calculation.  What  the  deep  significance  of  mathematics 
was  in  the  scheme  of  sciences  we  never  knew  and  were  never 
taught  to  inquire.  So,  too,  with  the  classics :  we  understood 
that  thru  the  classics  one  would  attain  a  fine  culture,  but  just 
how  or  why  we  never  discovered.  We  patiently  dug  out 
our  translations  and  hoped  that  the  culture  would  be  a-coming. 
There  was  nothing  to  show  us  the  true  worth  of  Greek  and 
Latin  thought,  the  real  significance  of  approaching  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  interests  of  life  from  the  points  of  view  of  peoples 
of  widely  different  character.  In  the  natural-science  work  we 
were  of  two  minds :  if  we  were  classical  specialists,  we  grieved 
to  be  compelled  to  waste  time  over  this  work  that  would  give 
us  no  culture  and  would  be  of  no  use  to  us  in  our  special  line; 
if  we  were  not  classically-minded,  we  would  feel  that  here,  at 
last,  we  were  in  a  s])here  utterly  different  from  and  at  complete 
variance  with  classical  study;  here  we  were  really  dealing  with 
hard  facts;  and  we  would  come  to  regard  the  classics  as  effem¬ 
inate  excuses  for  learning. 

What  I  mean  to  make  clear  is  that,  altho  the  aim  which  our 
university  evidently  had  in  prescribing  work  was  to  give  us 
a  comprehensive  view  Ijefore  we  specialized  upon  any  one  sub¬ 
ject,  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  work  that  was  in  any 
true  sense  comprehensive  at  all.  To  know  mathematics,  and 
Latin,  and  Greek,  and  the  rest,  was  certainly  important,  but 
the  learning  of  these  as  separate  could  not  of  itself  constitute 
for  us  a  true  comprehension  of  these.  The  right  studies  were 
there;  what  was  lacking  was  the  conscious  organization  of 
them  for  the  student.  He  should  undoubtedly  have  studied 
each  separately  and  learned  it  in  its  own  terms,  but  having  done 
that,  his  work  was  really  abortive,  unless  he  was  taught  to  see 
the  larger  significance  of  each  in  terms  of  all  the  others.  I 
should,  doubtless,  never  have  realized  this  lack  had  it  not  been 
my  lot  to  take  up  a  line  of  work  in  which  the  interrelating 
of  things  is  one  of  the  chief  interests.  Thru  this  direction  of 
my  training,  I  was  led,  before  my  graduation,  to  see  the  need 
for  such  an  organizing  view;  but  (and  I  speak  entirely  without 
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vanity,  since  my  own  recognition  of  this  need  was  largely 
accidental)  the  student  ordinarily  has  no  very  distinct  con¬ 
sciousness  of  relations;  he  tends  to  take  in  single  doses  what 
is  given  him,  without  inquiring  further;  hence,  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  he  be  made  clearly  conscious  of  the  wider  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  work  that  is  prescribed  him.  This  can  only  be  done 
adequately  by  a  separate  course  which  will  serve  as  a  critique 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences — a  course  which  will  stand  above 
all  the  separate  sciences  and  give  them  their  interrelated  sig¬ 
nificance.  I  feel  that  I  should  have  gone  thru  the  drudgery 
of  my  prescribed  work  with  immensely  greater  interest  and 
insight  if  I  had  been  led  in  my  first  year  to  understand  what  it 
was  all  about.  Here  is  really  the  secret  of  the  college  boy’s 
dislike  of  jirescribed  work ;  he  knozvs  the  studies  that  he  likes, 
and  he  thinks  he  knows  what  their  value  is,  and  so  he  longs 
for  the  period  of  free  election;  but  not  knowing  the  import  of 
all  these  prescribed  studies,  he  is  up  in  arms  against  them. 
This  lack  of  an  interpretative,  organizing  course  during  my 
first  two  years  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  greatest  defect 
of  my  college  period. 

Yet  this  defect  in  the  first  two  years  might  not  have  been 
so  fatal  if  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  had  made  it  good.  This, 
however,  was  not  true.  In  the  last  two  years  the  student  might 
choose  for  his  major  study  a  modern  language,  say;  he  would 
specialize  upon  that  study  and  naturally  be  as  far  from  organ¬ 
izing  his  work  as  ever. 

The  true  argument  for  prescription  of  work  rather  than 
entire  free  election — the  argument  for  a  distinctly  college 
course — lies  just  in  the  need  to  compel  the  student  to  organize 
his  studies — something  which  he  will  not  naturally  do  if  left 
to  free  election.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  truest  element 
of  the  prescriptive  system  was  lost  in  my  course  just  because 
too  great  trust  was  put  in  the  students,  that,  given  the  facts, 
they  would  be  able  of  themselves  to  learn  their  significance. 
The  interpretation  of  facts  is  just  what  the  immature  student 
seldom  achieves  of  himself;  and  hence  a  course  which  will  serve 
to  interpret  and  to  stimulate  the  interest  in  a  wider  and  deeper 
interpretation  is  the  ^reat  need  of  the  college  period. 
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In  my  college  clays,  the  cry  against  “  professionalism  ”  in 
university  work  was  already  loudly  raised.  The  introduction 
of  education,  of  jurisprudence,  of  courses  in  commerce,  and 
others  of  such  a  nature  called  forth  vehement  protests  from 
those  who  felt  that  the  four  years  of  work  should  be  free  from 
the  taint  of  the  workaday  world.  And  while  I  then  joined 
heartily  in  the  cry  against  professional  courses,  it  seems  to  me 
now  that  the  outcry  was  hardly  fair  or  wise.  Jurisprudence 
was  tabooed  because  it  was  requisite  for  professional  training; 
but  Greek  could  be  specialized  upon  by  those  wdio  anticipated 
teaching  it,  and  there  was  nothing  but  approval.  A  course  in 
commerce  was  a  degradation,  but  mathematics,  studied  just  as 
professionally,  was  academically  honored.  So  with  all  the 
strictly  scholarly  subjects — philosophy,  languages,  natural 
sciences,  history,  economics — there  was  no  condemnation  when 
the  prospective  teacher  of  these  began  his  specialized  work. 
But  if  none  here,  why  then  the  condemnation  of  jurispru- 
■tlence.  medical  chemistry,  etc.  ?  The  men  who  cried  out  against 
the  introduction  of  professional  courses  were  in  reality  dealing 
unfairly  with  those  who  were  to  work  outside  of  academic 
lines.  The  student  who  was  to  teach  Greek,  say,  or  mathe¬ 
matics.  was  given  at  least  two  full  years’  start  over  the  pros¬ 
pective  lawyer  or  i)hysician.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
latter,  much  more  than  the  former,  ought  to  begin  early  in 
their  professional  work.  It  would  have  been  objected,  of 
course,  that  the  specialized  work  of  the  Greek  student  was  not 
professional,  but  simply  general  culture  work.  Let  us  put  it 
so;  yet  there  was  no  one.  in  my  college  days,  that  cried  more 
loudly  against  the  scientific  prescription  than  the  classical 
student;  and  if  we  inquired  closely  the  cause,  we  should 
find  that  it  was  just  because  science  was  not  “  in  his  line,” 
and  so  was  a  waste  of  time.  Sheer  professionalism  and  un¬ 
blushing! 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  whole  fpiestion  of  introducing 
professional  studies  into  the  four-years  course,  two  phases  that 
ought  to  be  kept  quite  distinct  were  constantly  confused.  A 
study  of  professional  subjects  may  not  in  itself  be  bad:  but  a 
professional  spirit  will  undoubtedly  have  vicious  efifects  upon 
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university  work.  To  have  the  first  is  not  necessarily  to  accom¬ 
pany  it  with  the  second. 

The  study  of  professional  subjects,  as  1  have  shown,  is  even 
now  begun  in  many  lines,  after  the  first  two  years.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  be  begun 
in  all  lines.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  “  professional  school  ” 
should  be  everywhere  substituted  for  the  Junior  and  Senior 
university  years.  In  the  case  of  many  students — notably  en¬ 
gineering  students — such  substitution  is  necessary,  and  should 
l)e  definitely  approved.  The  engineering  student  has  not  time 
for  four  years  of  purely  academic  training,  and  if,  by  shorten¬ 
ing  the  jieriod  to  two  years,  we  prevent  him  from  building 
his  technical  training  immediately  upon  his  high-school  work, 
it  will  certainly  have  been  worth  while.  In  many  lines  of  work, 
however — law,  teaching,  medicine,  etc. — there  is  the  possibility 
of  doing  professional  study  of  a  university  character  previously 
to  entrance  upon  the  work  of  a  technical  school.  What  I  mean 
is  this.  FVofessional  studies  may  be  approached  in  two  ways; 
there  is.  first,  the  scholarly  way,  in  which  the  pure  search  for 
truth  in  the  subject-matter  is  the  dominant  aim;  and  there  is, 
second,  the  more  narrowly  professional  way,  in  which  unprej¬ 
udiced  research  is  subordinated  to  the  learning  of  those  details 
that  are  of  direct  practical  use.  The  second  is  the  way  of  the 
professional  schools;  the  first  should  he  the  way  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  years.  In  approaching  professional  work  in  the  scholarly 
or  scientific  way,  the  university  may  lie  farthest  from  the  nar¬ 
row  spirit  of  professionalism,  which  is  the  spirit  that  cries  ever 
for  the  immediately  practical.  I  think  it  was  the  failure  to 
distinguish  between  these  two  phases  of  the  (piestion  that  made 
the  condemnation  of  professional  work  so  unjustly  wholesale. 

If  professional  studies,  approached  in  this  scholarly  way, 
belong  properly  to  the  university  period,  it  would  seem  pro])er 
for  the  university  to  point  out  distinctly  that  its  training  is  of 
two  kinds:  (i)  a  general  training  in  the  humanities;  ( 2)  a. 
special  training  in  a  professional  subject.  By  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  its  professional  training  is  of  the  scholarly  or  scien¬ 
tific  kind,  and  in  so  far,  widely  different  from  the  narrow  pro¬ 
fessionalism  of  the  technical  schools,  it  will  tend  to  set  high 
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the  standard  of  professional  study,  to  discredit  professionalism 
that  has  not  a  scholarly  basis,  and  rather  than  degrade  the 
university  to  the  level  of  the  merely  practical,  will  raise  the 
practical  to  the  height  of  the  true.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  four 
years  are  not  entirely  of  academic  character  will  tend  to  attract 
students  who  are  now  driven  to  the  technical  schools  because 
they  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  devote  four  years  to 
merely  general  training. 

To  be  sure,  it  may  be  urged  that  not  only  should  not  lawyers 
and  physicians  begin  their  professional  study  in  the  university, 
but  also  teachers  and  scholars  generally;  that  the  four  years 
should  be  a  strictly  unprofessional  training  in  the  humanities. 
1  am  well  aware  that  the  training  in  the  humanities,  especially 
in  the  classics,  is  lamentably  inadequate  when  ended  with  the 
Sophomore  year.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  correct 
the  clefect  is  not  to  add  two  more  years  to  such  training.  The 
ordinary  student  cannot  spare  these  two  years,  and  in  one  way 
or  another  he  will  manage  to  save  them  for  his  special  work, 
d'he  defect  should  be  rectified  by  a  better  organization  of  our 
elementary  .schools,  especially  tho.se  of  the  primary  grade.  I 
look  back  upon  my  training  in  the  elementary  schools  with  an 
absolute  horror  at  the  amount  of  time  wasted.  Years  were 
spent  upon  subjects  that  could  have  been  mastered  in  a  few 
months  if  approached  in  later  ye^irs.  For  the  time  spent  on 
geography  and  advanced  arithmetic  (wall-i)apering,  carpeting, 
and  banking-and-discount  were  the  favorites)  T  should  now 
be  an  e.xpert  in  these  studies.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  ])rimarv  and  secondary  education  that  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  so  successfully  in  recent  years  should  not  cease  until 
the  strictlv  collegiate  training  that  ends  with  the  Sophomore 
year  shall  have  become  a  training  in  the  humanities  of  which 
we  need  not  be  ashamed.  In  thus  reorganizing  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  we  should  give  the  student  a  general  training  that  was 
perfectly  adc(iuate.  and  we  .should  also  .save  for  his  special 
work  two  years — the  Junior  and  .Senior  years — that  he  can  ill 
afford  to  lose. 

With  regard  tf)  the  much-mooted  question  of  waste  of  time 
in  the  college  course,  the  opinions  of  my  college  mates  were 
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various.  As  our  interests  differed,  so  our  estimates  of  the 
value  of  our  prescribed  courses  differed.  Most  of  us  could  not 
see  the  need  for  the  much  mathematics  which  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  take;  but  here  again,  it  seems  to  me,  we  were  simply 
suffering  from  ignorance  of  the  real  import  of  our  study.  The 
organizing  course  which  1  have  suggested  would  certainly  have 
tended  largely  to  cure  such  disaffection. 

I  think  that  of  all  our  prescribed  studies  we  could  least  com¬ 
prehend  the  value  of  the  classics.  I  attribute  this  to  two  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  our  training  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  had  been 
begun  so  late  that  we  really  had  no  effective  grasp  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  when  we  discontinued  their  study  at  the  end  of  the 
Sophomore  year.  As  a  consequence,  they  were  seldom  more 
than  an  external  drill  for  us.  a  drill  that  soon  became  extremely 
tiresome.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  the 
prolonging  of  the  period  of  classical  study,  so  that  the  student 
may  not  complete  it  until  he  has  a  real  grasp  of  the  literatures. 
But.  as  I  have  said  above,  this  must  not  be  done  by  usurping 
the  Junior  anrl  Senior  years,  but  rather  by  reorganizing  the 
elementary  schools  to  this  end. 

The  second  reason  for  our  i)oor  regard  for  the  classics  was 
the  fact  that  classical  training  was  ])redominantly  philological 
and  syntactical.  W'e  were  never  effectively  taught  to  view 
the  classics  as  history,  and  politics,  and  philosophy — in  brief, 
as  significant  human  thought.  So  far  as  we  ordinary  students 
could  understand,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  almost 
solely  for  the  purj^ose  of  attaining  skill  in  translating.  We 
lost  the  wood  in  our  syntactical  trees.  There  were  exceptions 
to  this  mode  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  but  they  were  rare; 
and  they  were  prevented  from  being  very  effective  just  because 
of  our  lamentably  elementary  grasp  of  the  languages. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  our  division  into  university  depart¬ 
ments  is  largely  to  blame  for  the  comparatively  ineffective 
study  of  the  classics.  Our  universities  have  departments  of 
history,  of  philosophy,  and  so  forth,  and.  quite  separate  from 
these,  departments  of  Greek  and  departments  of  T>atin.  If  the 
latter  departments  are  not  to  encroach  upon  the  former,  they 
must  confine  their  teaching  of  the  classics  purely  to  grammat- 
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ical  and  rhetorical  form.  And  with  the  same  chariness  of 
encroaching,  the  other  departments  keep  clear  of  the  classical 
field.  The  result  is  that  the  history  and  philosophy — the 
thought  content — of  the  classics  are  almost  entirely  ignored. 
But  this  is  certainly  to  lose  what  is  of  most  worth  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  literatures.  If  the  student  could  be  made  to  approach 
these  literatures  as  significant  content — as  history,  and  politics, 
and  philosophy — they  would  no  longer  be  for  him  simply  a 
tiresome  drill  in  thumbing  a  lexicon. 

This  mode  of  approach  is  accomplished  with  success,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  Oxford  undergraduate  course.  W  hat  is  most  sur¬ 
prising  to  an  American  entering  such  a  course  after  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  American  university  methods  is  the  fact  that 
the  classics  are  immixed  with  almost  everything  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  He  studies  history,  say,  and  he  finds  himself  directed  to 
Thucydides  and  Polybius.  Wdiy,  Thucydides  had  been  Greek 
for  him  at  home  and  not  history!  He  had  studied  political 
science  in  English  books  and  up-to-date;  but  lo!  here  he  is  cast 
among  the  thieves  into  the  Greek  of  Aristotle’s  Politics.  He 
had  studied  philosophy  mainly  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  Englished  over;  here  he  is  sent  directly  to  the  Greek  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle. 

I  am  well  aware  that  our  system  of  elementary  education 
will  require  much  reconstruction  before  we  may  hope  to  have 
our  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  a  condition  to  approach  the 
classics  in  this  way.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  directing 
power  that  the  universities  possess  in  their  matriculation  re¬ 
quirements,  such  reconstruction,  while  difficult,  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible.  At  any  rate,  if  classical  training  continues  to  be  of  the 
external  character  that  it  was  in  my  undergraduate  days,  it 
need  not  be  surprising  that  students  will  continue  to  rebel 
against  work  that  seems  to  have  so  little  vital  connection  with 
the  deeper  interests  and  problems  of  life.  In  what  I  have  said 
I  am  not  referring,  of  course,  to  the  advanced  work  in  the 
classics, 

Tn  general,  those  of  us  who  could  easily  afford  a  four-years 
course  hung  on  grimly  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  in  the  hope 
that  something  would  come  of  it  all;  and  to  those  of  us  who 
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were  fortunate  enough  to  continue  beyond  the  Sophomore  year 
there  was  undoubted  reward. 

But  for  those  who  could  not  so  well  afford  the  four  years, 
the  case  was  more  serious.  These  men  were  continually  asking 
W'hether  this  study,  and  even  the  other  collegiate  courses,  were 
really  worth  while;  and  many  of  them  would  drop  out  after  a 
short  time  to  enter  strictly  professional  work.  I  can  see  now 
that  these  men  were  mistaken;  but  most  of  them,  especially 
those  who  were  supporting  themselves,  were  terribly  hard 
pushed,  and  their  necessity  made  them  demand  an  adequate 
return  for  every  hour  spent  in  study.  The  four  years  stretched 
ahead  of  them,  a  vast  amount  of  time  for  young  men  who  must 
win  their  way  at  great  odds;  and  there  was  nothing  to  show 
them  that  the  work  was  not  all  pretty  much  of  the  character 
of  a  luxury.  We.  in  our  leisure,  were  content  to  plod  on,  in 
the  blind  trust  that  something  would  come  of  it;  these  men 
demanded  something  explicitly  worth  while,  and  the  result 
was — the  technical  school  or  business  life.  They  were  men 
usually  of  serious  character,  who  would  have  gained  much 
from  a  collegiate  training.  It  will  not  do  to  speak  contemptu¬ 
ously  of  their  narrow  practical  view;  it  was  narrow  because 
there  was  no  explicit  effort  made  to  give  them  a  broader  view. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  my  day  many  of  these  men  would  have 
been  held  if.  in  the  first  place,  the  study  of  the  classics  had  been 
of  the  character  I  have  indicated;  and,  secondly,  if  an  adequate 
interpretative  course  had  shown  them  the  interrelated  import 
of  all  the  collegiate  studies.  But  in  addition  to  this,  there 
should  have  been  the  prospect  of  a  definite  stopping  place  at 
the  end  of  two  years.  Many  of  these  men  could  not  see  their 
way  to  a  four-year  course;  and  to  attend  classes  for  two  years 
and  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  goes  against  the  human  grain. 
Consequently,  it  would  seem  wise  for  the  university  to  make 
some  official  recognition  of  the  completion  of  the  strictly  col¬ 
legiate  course.  Students  who  now  attend  but  one  year  would 
be  encouraged  to  remain  the  two.  and  having  remained  the 
two.  the  two  additional  years  would  not  seem  so  long  a  period 
and  would,  in  many  cases,  be  achieved. 

In  the  matter  offfhe  character  of  this  official  recognition,  it 
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seems  to  me  that  the  plan  of  granting  a  collegiate  certificate 
is  wiser  than  granting  a  Bachelor’s  degree.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  Bachelor’s  degree,  granted  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore 
year,  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  same  degree  from  our  early 
American  colleges.  But  mere  consistency  with  historic  condi¬ 
tions  should  not  of  necessity  Ije  the  determinant  of  our  present 
practice.  It  may  be  quite  possible  that  the  old  American  col¬ 
legiate  degree  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  that 
we  are  only  now,  by  our  advance  of  standards,  approaching  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  that  represents  adequate  training.  In  fact, 
if  we  regard  the  English  Baccalaureate,  we  can  see  that  our 
present  A.  B.  is,  at  best,  only  on  a  par  with  it. 

It  would  seem  that  the  duplication  of  degrees — the  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  Arts  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  another 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year,  and  still  another  at  the 
close  of  the  graduate  period — would  largely  tend  to  confusion. 
The  academic  world  might  grasp  the  fine  distinction  between 
a  collegiate  and  a  university  degree — a  B.  A.  and  a  B.  S.,  say — 
but  the  general  public  would  not.  The  general  public  would 
understand — and  the  numerous  misunderstandings  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Butler’s  plan  are  to  the  point — that  the  change  meant  a 
recognition  by  the  university  that  it  had  l)een  demanding  too 
much  education,  that  two  years,  after  all.  was  sufficient,  and 
that  the  old  four-year  fogies  had  been  sent  to  limbo.  The 
American  public,  on  the  contrary,  rather  needs  to  be  educated 
up  to  the  great  importance  of  scholarly  training,  lest  its  grow¬ 
ing  commercial  spirit  lose  for  it  the  fine  idealism,  the  high  pur¬ 
pose,  of  the  pioneer  fathers.  For  this  reason  the  plan  of  grant¬ 
ing  a  collegiate  certificate  seems  much  wiser,  for  a  “  certifi¬ 
cate  ”  would  never  be  confused  with  a  “  degree.”  A  Bachelor’s 
degree,  whatever  its  historic  associations,  stands  now  for  what 
is  popularly  known  as  a  “university”  course;  and  it  would 
seem  to  serve  the  cause  of  university  education  best  not  to 
alter  its  present  connotation. 
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THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  CURRICULUM^ 

This  address  is  given  because  the  task  was  assigned  by  the 
executive  committee,  it  being  assumed  that  something  decisive 
was  necessary  to  be  said  and  that  the  writer’s  optimism  and 
his  faith  in  the  salvability  of  the  people  thru  education  and 
training  would  protect  him  from  the  charge  of  either  sensa¬ 
tionalism  or  iconoclasm.  The  views  here  given  are  not  hasty 
inferences  prepared  for  this  occasion,  but  are  the  conclusions 
of  educational  experience,  long  investigation,  and  some  ex|>eri- 
mentation  at  the  Normal  School.  The  attempt  is  made  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  lines  of  improvement  and  construct  plans  of  procedure 
rather  than  to  destructively  criticise.  It  is  requested  that  time 
and  careful  investigJition  be  given  to  these  facts  and  observa¬ 
tions,  making  experimental  tests  in  actual  school  work  before 
there  be  a  protest  against  the  conclusions  or  a  repudiation  of 
the  proposed  reforms.  For  several  years  experimental  work 
has  been  carried  on  under  tbe  direction  of  the  advanced  training 
department  at  the  State  Normal  School,  and  these  results  are 
here  for  the  first  time  formally  given  to  the  public. 

The  American  public  school  is  assigned  an  impossible  prob¬ 
lem  when  it  is  retiuired  to  give  a  practical  education,  prepare 
for  college,  and  develop  mind  and  character  thru  a  curriculum 
which  is  not  fitted  to  either  end  singly  nor  to  all  the  ends 
jointly.  The  public  sch(K»l  cannot  confer  tbe  power  nor  attain 
the  re.sults  that  seem  to  be  assigned  as  its  part  of  the  work  of 
making  men  and  women,  as  the  assignment  is  unreasonable. 
Childh(^)d  and  youtb  have  their  limitations,  and  these  cannot 
be  overcome  by  the  devising  of  plans  and  methods,  thru  the 
construction  of  a  curriculum  or  the  develoinnent  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  system.  The  college  critic  sets  a  standard  of  what 
is  necessary  in  scholarship  and  working  power  that  the  college 

'  An  Address  delivered  liefore  the  Iowa  State  'I'eacliers'  Association,  at  I)es 
Moines,  December  31,  1903. 
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course  may  be  well  undertaken,  and  fails  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  standard  imposed  is  excessive  in  subject-matter  and 
impossible  of  accomplishment  under  the  conditions  as  they 
really  exist.  The  man  of  affairs  with  business  ideas  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  assumes  that  a  public  sc1uk)1  should  give  a 
preparation  which  guarantees  a  scholarship  and  a  power  to 
think  in  real  problems  as  they  are  represented,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  schoolroom  cannot  reach  the  standard  im¬ 
posed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  complications  and  perplexities  the  pub¬ 
lic-school  curriculum  is  prepared,  the  demands  of  all  these 
impossible  standards  are  accepted,  and  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  are  carefully  set  out  without  regarding  first  and  foremost 
the  suitability  and  the  adaptability  of  the  children  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  tasks  assigned.  The  pupils  may  rebel  and  protest, 
the  patrons  may  condemn  and  recognize  the  futility  of  their 
children’s  efforts,  the  teachers  may  know  the  helplessness  of 
their  best  attempts  and  constantly  fail  to  accomplish  the  work 
designated;  while  the  real  causes  of  all  the  difficulties,  the 
limitations  of  childhood  and  youth,  are  not  considered.  Again 
and  again  the  forces  are  organized,  the  methods  are  revised, 
the  management  is  made  more  strenuous,  and  the  contest  with 
the  impossible  and  the  unscientific  is  undertaken,  as  custom 
is  so  well  established  that  its  right  to  supremacy  is  never  ques¬ 
tioned. 

Till-:  PURPOSE  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 

This  discussion  assumes  at  the  outset  that  the  real  purpose 
of  any  acceptable  curriculum  is  to  have  regard  for  the  rights 
and  the  interests  of  the  pupil  to  be  educated  and  trained,  even 
at  the  expense  of  all  jdans  of  system  and  method  not  in  con¬ 
formity  with  these  rights  and  interests.  It  also  recognizes  the 
fact  as  true  that  the  proper  function  of  the  public  school  is 
to  offer  such  a  curriculum  of  studies  that  the  way  is  opened 
to  a  ])reparation  in  scbolarshi])  and  training  such  as  will  give 
qualifications  of  mind  and  character  that  will  guarantee  an 
independent,  successful  life  for  every  individual.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  admitted  that  the  work  that  is  obtainable  in  a  public 
school  should  so  teach  the  lessons  of  civilization  that  a  pupil 
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is  enabled  to  know,  realize,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  amid  which 
he  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  trained  that  he  is  able  to 
intelligently  escape  the  evils  and  vices  which  on  every  hand 
threaten  to  destroy  the  happiness  and  the  serviceableness  of 
his  career.  This  problem  grows  in  difficulty  and  complexity 
if  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  possible  uniform  curriculum, 
suitable  for  all  schools  of  a  state  or  nation,  since  it  involves 
a  discussion  of  matter  and  of  mind  in  which  there  can  be  very 
little  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  includes  questions  which  are 
probably  unable  to  be  fully  settled. 

THE  NONSENSE  OF  UNIFORMITY 

There  is  no  room  for  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  that 
are  raised  by  the  attempt  to  secure  uniformity.  The  doctrine 
of  uniformity  as  a  plan  for  the  curriculum  is  unfortunate  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  direct  conflict  with  human  nature,  where  variety 
in  individuality  is  the  supreme  law.  There  is  no  uniform  man. 
physically  or  mentally:  there  can  be,  then,  no  uniform  system 
of  education;  there  should  not  he  any  attempt  at  uniform 
training,  since  fossilization  and  complete  adjustment  of 
courses  of  study  would  bring  evil  rather  than  g(X)d.  This 
discussion  has  then  to  do  with  one  of  the  impossible  problems 
of  education  because  there  can  lie  no  final  word,  no  perfect 
adjustment  of  branches  of  study,  no  closing  of  the  door  to^ 
an  opportunity  to  make  improvement,  no  abandonment  of  the 
experiment  station  to  test  plans,  no  suspension  of  judgment 
and  criticism  on  the  theory  that  civilization  has  reached  its 
mountain  top  and  that  progress  has  practically  reached  its 
limit. 

There  are  no  special  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  accept¬ 
ance  and  the  enforcement  of  a  uniform  curriculum,  since 
education  is  not  accomplished  by  the  application  of  any  certain 
specific  methods  of  instruction,  by  the  learning  of  certain 
definite  lessons,  by  the  taking  of  certain  prescribed  branches, 
by  the  getting  the  capability  to  pass  creditably  certain  peculiar 
examinations.  Many  inventors  of  magic  methods  of  learning 
and  teaching,  many  manufacturers  of  systems  of  schools, 
many  manipulators  of  the  machines  of  modern  schemes  of 
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civilization  would  like  to  have  such  a  condition  of  education 
and  are  working-  hard  to  convince  the  i)eople  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  philosophy,  but  such  a  proposition  to  bring  about  fossili- 
zation  will  always  be  rejected  by  master  minds  in  the  practical 
world  of  affairs  and  should  be  repudiated  as  lacking  in  the 
genuine  qualities  that  insure  the  best  manhood  and  the  best 
capability.  This  demand  for  uniformity  in  curriculum,  in 
method,  and  in  results  is  always  from  above,  downward.  The 
professional  school  urges  uniform  preparation  for  entrance 
upon  its  work  and  suggests  the  propriety  of  such  results  from 
the  preliminary  education  given  by  the  college;  the  college 
exacts  uniformity  from  the  secondary  school  as  a  sine  qua  non 
for  recognition  as  an  accredited  institution.  Each  of  this 
grade  of  schools,  while  recognizing  the  desirability  of  uni¬ 
formity  for  entrance,  insists  also  upon  the  privilege  of  per¬ 
mitting  much  variability  from  uniformity  in  their  own  service, 
thus  admitting  the  impossibility  of  the  problem  and  the  non¬ 
sense  of  the  proposition  as  a  practical  fact. 

THE  CURRICULUM  A  COMPROMISE 

The  accepted  curriculum  grows  out  of  the  customs,  the 
experience,  and  the  apparent  needs  of  modern  civilization,  each 
factor  having  some  influence  in  shaping  the  result,  but.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  custom  and  precedent  go  farther  in  deciding 
issues  than  either  good  judgment  or  actual  need.  Fashion  is 
a  great  power  in  adjusting  what  is  studied  in  the  schools,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  it  dictates  the  cut  of  garments.  Every 
attempt  at  the  preparation  of  a  curriculum  is,  therefore,  a  cause 
for  controversy  between  the  radicals  and  the  conservatives,  and 
the  product  of  all  real  effort  is  to  a  large  extent  an  approxima¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  revision.  The  authorities  who  undertake  to 
define  and  aclopt  a  curriculum  parcel  out  its  details  into  years, 
grades,  and  branches,  endeavoring  thereby  to  interpret  the 
essentials  of  the  phases  of  civilization  that  should  be  the 
possession  of  a  mature  miiul.  Such  adjustments  are  never 
permanent  solutions  because  they  are  unsatisfactory  in  reality 
to  all  concerned  and.  hence,  there  is  continual  unrest,  compel¬ 
ling  re-experimenting,  reconsidering,  and  reorganization  as 
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the  parties  in  power  for  the  time  being  are  radicals  or  conser¬ 
vatives. 

There  is  then  no  necessary  progress  in  results  even  if  such 
changes  secure  a  sort  of  uniformity,  because  uniformity  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  attainment  in  educational  work  and  may  be 
indeed,  and  often  is,  a  serious  detriment.  High  schools  are 
not  necessarily  better  because  they  attain  a  designated  kind  of 
uniformity  and  are  said  to  be  accredited.  Submission  to  the 
formalities  of  system  is  no  guarantee  of  either  better  teaching 
or  better  results.  Placing  college  graduates  in  every  high- 
school  classroom  does  not  signify  that  progress  is  attained, 
because  it  is  possible  to  be  a  college  graduate  and  not  possess 
the  qualifications  in  scholarship,  aptness  to  teach,  or  spirit  of 
instruction  that  are  essential  to  successful  work,  and  the  uni¬ 
form  plan  of  so  getting  teachers  is  not  enough  to  give  the 
schools  power  over  life  or  efficiency  in  instruction.  Hence, 
standards  of  uniformity  are  not  necessarily  blessings  even  if 
they  do  articulate  the  system,  because  the  large  majority  of 
high-school  boys  and  girls  are  to  close  their  educational  careers 
in  the  public  schools.  The  ninety  and  nine  need  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  secondary  education 
for  the  high-school  pupil  going  to  college,  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  one  going  into  his  life  work  without  the  college, 
are  one  and  the  same,  even  if  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  adopted  such  a  principle  as  gcxxl  pedagogy. 
The  college  voice  was  the  chief  one  in  that  committee,  and  the 
common  people,  who  are  the  ones  particularly  interested  and 
who  must  also  be  heard  in  rendering  the  decision,  are  not  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  exi)ert’s  opinion  on  great  public  policies 
is  as  easily  twisted  from  the  proper  solution  liecause  he  is  an 
expert  as  the  common  man’s  is  because  he  has  not  had  higher 
training. 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  much  time,  thought,  and  expense 
are  put  into  useless  problems  even  in  education.  System  and 
organization  are  pure  formalities  that  have  no  vital  influence 
within  themselves.  There  is  more  good  to  come  from  the 
greatest  liberty  in  teaching  than  there  is  from  the  most  strict 
restrictions  of  tlte  work,  as  the  pupils  to  be  educated  are  varia- 
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will  be  permissible.  The  proposed  six-year  high  sc1kx>1  is 
advocated  to  meet  this  exigency,  not  necessarily  by  extending 
the  years  of  study,  but  by  the  hope  that  the  life  theory  may 
have  a  little  larger  chance  in  the  school’s  plans  and  exercises. 
Reorganization  on  the  basis  of  a  greater  liberty  could  make 
the  six-year  high  school  a  fact  and  dispense  with  two  years  of 
study  now  placed  in  the  calendar  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
grades. 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  EXPANSION  OF  COMMON  BRANCHES 

The  public-school  curriculum  was  the  place  where  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  territorial  expansion  first  became  a  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  In  the  beginning  of  free  schools  the  annual  session 
consisted  of  but  a  few  weeks  in  each  school  year,  the  rest  of 
the  time  of  the  pupil  being  spent  in  industrial  occupations,  thus 
putting  into  immediate  application  what  he  learned  in  the 
school  by  a  regular  test  of  the  realities  of  life.  At  the  present 
time,  by  the  extension  of  the  weeks  of  attendance  upon  the 
school  to  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  the  theoretical  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  enlarged  and  the  practical  education  reduced, 
so  that  the  industrial  experience  is  taken  away  and  the  effect 
is  to  develop  the  scholar  rather  than  the  man,  and  an  expert  in 
second-hand  knowledge  rather  than  a  worker  in  first-hand 
knowledge.  But  this  is  not  all  that  is  done  by  the  expansion 
of  time,  as  the  same  identical  branches  are  still  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum  and  have  lieen  expanded  and  expanded  and  expanded 
until  they  fill  completely  the  space  thus  provided.  This  in¬ 
crease  of  time  without  a  real  reorganization  of  the  work  to  be 
done  is  a  positive  wrong  to  the  pupils,  because  it  does  not  give 
real  value  to  them  for  the  largely  increased  demand  upon 
attention,  interest,  and  effort.  It  is  well  to  ask  whether  it  is 
really  true  that  this  expansion  has  given  a  thoroness  superior 
to  that  of  the  old  system  as  shown  by  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves.  and  whether  the  results  obtained  in  arithmetic,  geog¬ 
raphy.  grammar,  penmanship,  spelling,  etc.,  are  better  than 
were  obtained  in  the  old-time  short-term  school.  There  can  be 
and  should  be  great  reductions  made  in  these  branches  of  study 
because  perfection  in  completeness  is  not  obtainable  in  school 
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ble  in  all  respects, — physical,  mental,  and  moral, — destroying 
any  actual  possibility  of  uniformity  in  educational  results,  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  power.  Democracy  always  triumphs  when, 
thru  such  liberty  in  individual  action  and  in  the  power  of  the 
local  community  to  develop  its  resources  and  strength,  it  thus 
properly  places  in  service  all  it  has.  It  is  not  a  wise  thing  for 
a  community  to  quit  doing  its  own  thinking  and  managing. 
It  should  never  surrender  its  own  province  and  accept  a  system 
of  inspection  or  education  which  means  the  dominance  of 
imperialism,  as  by  so  doing  it  forfeits  the  real  benefits  of  true 
liberty. 


THE  POVERTY  OF  THE  REGULAR  CURRICULUM 

With  all  the  heroic  attempts  to  improve  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  a  dictatorship  of  the  higher  educational 
institutions,  the  curriculum  that  is  now  obtainable  in  most 
public  schools  is  noted  for  its  extreme  poverty  of  practicable¬ 
ness  because  of  its  special  leaning  toward  culture  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  It  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to  pass  thru  the  work 
of  the  entire  curriculum,  as  mapped  out.  and  yet  lie  given  no 
training  which  gives  him  the  initiative  in  making  a  good  liv¬ 
ing.  Tcx>  much  by  far  of  the  modern  school  atmosphere  cen¬ 
ters  about  much  knowledge,  many  branches  of  study  and  large 
phases  of  training  that  are  purely  formal  and,  hence,  valueless 
in  practicableness  because  they  have  no  vital  relation  to  either 
happiness,  comfort,  capability  of  service,  efficiency  of  applica¬ 
tion,  or  strength  of  personality  and  character — essential  factors 
in  the  life  present  and  also  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  fear  of  modern  utilitarianism  which  exists  among  the 
scholars  and  the  educationists  need  not  worry  any  of  the 
modern  ])hiIosophers  very  much  because  the  public-school  cur¬ 
riculum  has  not  been  much  touched  by  the  magic  influence  of 
the  street,  since  it  is  certain  that  culture  and  fashion  rule 
supreme  instead  of  utility.  There  is  too  much  reality  in  the 
criticism  that  puldic  elementary  and  high  schools  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  plan  that  their  work  is  not  a  jireparation  for  life, 
but  a  preliminary  training  essential  to  the  entrance  upon  some 
higher  form  of  education  where  preparation  for  life  as  a  career 
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many  a  teacher.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  pupils  of  grades 
from  sixth  to  ninth  have  a  special  adaptability  for  learning 
Latin,  German,  and  other  languages;  they  have  the  largest 
appreciative  ability  for  literature  in  most  of  its  phases;  they 
possess  easy  tendencies  toward  art  and  nature;  they  can  easily 
be  trained  in  the  gift  of  writing  their  native  tongue  outside  of 
formal  language  exercises;  they  enjoy  and  are  easily  trained 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  a  degree  of  success  that  is 
not  even  shown  by  high-school  pupils  who  have  been  brought 
up  on  the  old  Gradgrind  diet  of  the  grammar  grades.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  proven  that  this  is  the  very  time  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  interest  and  the  nature  of  the  children  and  adopt 
a  plan  of  work  in  the  curriculum  that  seems  radical  and  ex¬ 
treme  to  those  alone  who  have  not  recognized  that  custom  has 
given  a  false  and  a  fictitious  value  to  the  so-called  common- 
school  branches.  The  unprejudiced  investigator  will  find  that 
this  condition  of  judgment  and  practice  is  due  to  the  authority 
given  the  mcKlern  text-book,  to  the  belief  that  thoroness  thus 
obtained  in  these  elementary  branches  gives  a  remarkable 
power,  and  to  the  absolute  faith  that  the  American  people  have 
in  their  own  free  institutions,  among  which  the  public  schools 
hold  chief  place. 

THE  POWER  AND  EFFECT  OF  EEGISLATION 

The  dominance  of  custom  pushes  the  .system  of  public 
education  to  the  limit  and  incorporates  the  theories  in  legisla¬ 
tion,  making  a  condition  that  is  as  unchangeable  in  fact  as 
were  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  While  the  law 
seems  to  leave  the  management  of  the  schools  to  the  sweet 
pleasure  of  the  people  of  the  several  communities,  the  curric¬ 
ulum  is  decreed  and  defined  bv  the  statutes  regulating  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  The  branches  of  study  required  in 
the  licensijig  of  teachers  are  the  lines  of  study  that  are  expected 
in  everv  school  because  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  the  keys 
to  civilization  and  progress.  Such  emphasis  as  this  specializa- 
tioji  of  statute  gives  a  system  of  education,  prevents  refortn, 
declines  progress,  nullifies  effort  in  improvement,  decrees  the 
children  and  their  .training  to  formalism  and  to  fate.  The 
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nor  in  life,  and  a  reorganization  ought  to  be  made  that  will 
give  us  manual  training  as  a  part  of  education,  or  if  that  is 
not  to  be  realized,  a  six-year  high  school  that  makes  high- 
school  work  possible  two  years  earlier  than  now  granted. 
More  than  half  the  present-day  arithmetic,  grammar,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  history  that  are  commonly  assigned  to  the  curric¬ 
ulum  can  be  dropped  from  the  schools  without  real  loss  to  the 
pupils  who  are  preparing  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  This 
may  seem  to  be  bad  advice,  but  this  abuse  has  obtained  such  a 
foothold  that  radical  treatment  is  a  necessity. 

PROGRESS  DEL.W'ED  BY  CUSTOM 

The  greatest  factor  that  settles  the  fate  of  any  righteous 
reform  is  the  opposition  of  custom.  It  knows  no  law  but 
absolute  submission  to  the  aphorism  that  whatever  is,  is  right. 
It  takes  more  than  ordinary  courage  to  take  issue  with  custom. 
It  takes  more  than  public  opinion  to  overthrow  it,  as  public 
action  is  the  only  solution  in  a  democracy.  However,  the  time 
is  here  when  it  is  well  to  investigate  the  adaptability  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  and  ascertain  whether  there  may  not 
be  a  better  way  to  conduct  our  schools  and  thus  get  earlier 
results  that  are  positively  in  touch  with  modern  life.  The  so- 
called  grammar  grades  are  ready  for  a  treatment  that  is  themost 
heroic  and  permanent.  The  work  that  is  commonly  assigned 
them  is  unsuited  in  cpiality  and  quantity  for  the  mind  develop¬ 
ment  and  ca])ahihty  of  the  child,  and  besides,  it  is  out  of  touch 
with  modern  civilization,  as  shown  in  the  business  and  practical 
affairs  of  the  world.  At  a  time  when  the  nature  of  the  child 
indicates  the  s])ecial  fitness  of  the  mind  for  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guages  and  the  development  of  a  vocabulary,  he  is  given  tasks 
in  English  grammar  or  so-called  language  lessons  which  give 
no  practical  training  and  the  nature  of  which  produces  a  mental 
dyspepsia  that  is  discouraging  and  unfortunate.  He  is  also 
assigned  work  in  arithmetic  which  is  full  of  difficulties  that  are 
too  much  for  the  average  college  graduate,  while  he  is  expected 
to  master  kinds  of  history,  geography,  and  other  studies  which 
lack  inspiration  and  intere.st,  have  neither  gyannastic  nor 
practical  value,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  jirofessional  deaths  of 
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so-called  teacher-certificate  system  is  a  license  system  pure  and 
simple,  limiting  the  knowledge,  the  desire  for  more  scholar¬ 
ship,  the  ambition  for  training  and  skill,  and,  hence,  destroys 
any  large  usefulness  and  effectiveness  in  the  teacher  and  in¬ 
terdicts  all  progress  in  education.  The  dead  line  of  uniformity 
in  what  minimum  knowledge  teachers  must  possess,  of  absolute 
accuracy  in  multitudes  of  immaterial  facts  and  fancies,  of  a 
supervision  which  brings  up  the  schools  in  mechanism  and 
form  rather  than  vitality  or  thoughtfulness,  develops  results 
which  may  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  admirers  of  schedules 
and  of  schemes  for  drills  and  marking  time,  but  which  must  be 
entirely  rejected  and  repudiated  by  all  who  seriously  think  of 
the  happiness,  the  interests,  and  the  welfare  of  the  children  in 
the  schools. 

Free,  untrammelcd  teaching,  unrestricted  as  to  curriculum, 
as  to  methods,  as  to  stages  of  progress,  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  a  license  system  which  sets  a  large  premium  upon  mediocrity 
and  uniformity  by  idolizing  meager  preparation,  little  experi¬ 
ence  in  life  outside  of  text-books,  and  conditions  that  doom  the 
school  to  helplessness  and  worthlessness  before  a  lesson  is 
taught.  There  is  great  need  for  encouragement — not  for  re- 
])ression.  There  should  be  the  right  of  discovery  and  ex¬ 
tension,  not  the  lassitude  and  the  depression  of  limitations  such 
as  restrictive  legislation  makes  necessary. 

LITERATURE  IN  THE  GRADES 

The  proper  place  to  teach  literature  and  develop  a  taste  for 
the  best  in  thought  and  language  is  in  the  grammar  grades. 
Rut  to  secure  attention  to  this,  so  as  to  secure  recognition  for 
the  English  language  at  its  purest  and  noblest,  seems  impos¬ 
sible,  as  the  legal  fossilization  repects  the  claim  without  delay. 
The  pupils  of  the  public  school  do  not  have  a  chance  to  get  into 
familiar  touch  with  literature  because  the  curriculum  is  now 
so  crowded  with  the  standard  and  required  that  there  is  neither 
time  nor  disposition  to  enrich  the  instruction  by  a  healthy 
change.  Ciood  reading  of  the  best  in  literature  finds  the  child 
ready  for  it  during  the  grammar  and  early  high-school  grades, 
but  to  have  the  privilege  means  to  take  it  at  odd  hours  and  to 
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touch  the  forbidden  fruit.  Even  teachers  do  not  value  litera¬ 
ture.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  their  ignorance  in  this  respect 
as  long  as  they  are  able  to  get  a  first-class  certificate  in  the 
branches  required  by  the  law  as  essential.  Why  need  they 
qualify  themselves  in  such  a  subject!  For  several  years  the 
State  Normal  School  during  the  summer  term  has  had  a  class 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  special  instruction  to  grade  teachers 
regarding  such  work,  hoping  thereby  to  get  proper  rank  for 
such  a  study  by  interesting  the  teachers.  This  one  recitation 
for  an  hour  for  six  weeks  has  not  had  patronage  enough  to 
justify  its  organization  even  when  from  900  to  1200  were  en¬ 
rolled  each  year.  Yet  at  the  same  time  these  same  grade 
teachers  have  crowded  the  classes  in  algebra,  physics,  civics, 
and  economics,  altho  not  one  of  these  subjects  was  absolutely 
essential  to  strong  and  effective  work  in  their  schools.  They 
were  attracted  to  these  other  subjects  because  they  were  re¬ 
quired  by  law  for  a  first-class  certificate  and  for  no  other  good 
reason.  What  is  true  of  literature  is  also  true  of  elementary 
science,  nature  study  in  all  lines,  and  other  kinds  of  school  work 
that  are  not  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  by  the 
legislature. 

THE  WASTE  OF  TIME  IN  CHILD  LIFE 

There  is,  therefore,  an  extraordinary  waste  of  time  in  trying 
to  teach  the  unfit  and  the  unprepared  in  age  and  mental  de¬ 
velopment.  There  is  no  use  to  deny  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
exercises  imposed  upon  the  6th.  7th,  and  8th  grades  are  not  the 
kind  of  studies  in  either  substance  or  method  of  treatment  that 
is  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  minds  of  the  children,  the 
standard  of  the  power  of  thinking  that  is  able  to  be  given,  or 
the  taste  and  interest  of  such  pupils.  There  is  need  then  of 
great  abridgment  and  great  enrichment,  and  there  is  no  use 
for  people  to  be  satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  are  and  de¬ 
clare  anyone  an  iconoclast  who  tells  the  plain  truth  regarding 
these  serious  matters.  This  waste  of  time  in  the  life  of  the 
chilfl  is  the  greatest  extravagance  because  it  makes  a  bad  use 
of  the  talent  and  the  power  of  bi>th  teachers  and  pupils,  because 
it  costs  the  people  a  large  amount  of  tnoncy  to  maintain  with- 
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out  giving  a  fair  equivalent  in  education  and  training,  and 
because  it  takes  from  the  pupils  the  opportunities  they  need 
to  accomplish  what  is  really  very  important  and  desirable  to 
attain.  This  waste  occurs  also  in  many  places  in  the  lower 
grades  and  also  to  some  extent  in  the  high  school  by  requiring 
so  much  marking  time,  when  there  is  apparent  great  activity 
without  any  manifest  progress,  and  when  there  is  also  de¬ 
veloped  a  disgust  for  school  discipline  and  school  work  which 
destroys  interest  in  intellectual  things,  and  finally  compels  an 
abandonment  of  the  school  in  order  to  enable  the  pupil  to  find 
something  in  other  employments  or  Inisiness  which  actually 
appeals  to  his  true  nature  and  heart,  and  gives  him  realities 
instead  of  symbols,  and  spirit  in  effort  rather  than  credit  marks 
upon  the  books  of  the  office.  It  is  not  the  pupils’  fault  if  they 
wish  to  quit  school,  if  they  make  life  hard  for  their  teachers, 
if  they  give  their  parents  worry  and  contest  to  keep  them  at 
their  studies,  because  they  are  not  taken  into  consideration 
very  much  in  the  management  of  the  system,  and  their  tenden¬ 
cies,  likes  and  dislikes,  interests  and  ideals  are  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  when  the  table  of  the  program  of  studies  is  set,  wdiile 
they  are  compelled  to  endeavor  to  digest  a  daily  diet  which  is 
entirely  inappropriate  and  unfit  for  their  appetite  or  their 

digestive  powers. 

\ 

THE  MAXrKACTL’RE  OF  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

This  state  of  affairs  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  The 
teachers  are  continually  comjielled  to  deal  with  a  proposition 
w’hich  taxes  to  the  limit  their  ingenuity.  They  are  not  con¬ 
sulted  regarding  the  subjects  which  they  must  teach  their 
pupils,  which  may  he  unsuitable  because  of  complexity  or  in¬ 
congruity.  The  scheflule  is  put  down  before  them  wdth  com¬ 
plete  plans  and  specifications.  This  work  must  he  done  in 
some  way.  and  it  is  the  teacher’s  problem  to  accept  the  plans 
and  s]Kcifications  and  invent  a  method  wdiereby  these  unfit  and 
unappreciated  subjects  can  he  taught  to  a  child  before  his 
mental  develo])ment  enables  him  to  com])rehend  or  assimilate 
them.  Hence,  there  are  many  methods  devi.sed  which  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  which  show  marvelous 
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ingenuity  and  ability  as  inventions  and  schemes  of  instruction. 
Their  wonderfulness  is  past  finding  out  and  highly  creditable, 
because  they  show  what  teachers  are  capable  of  doing  if  they 
had  half  a  chance.  Such  are  the  methods  of  teaching  percent¬ 
age  to  seventh-grade  pupils  when  the  subject  is  given  them 
four  years  before  they  are  mentally  ready  for  the  intricacies 
and  complexities  of  its  various  applications.  Such  are  the 
methods  of  teaching  proportion  and  other  advanced  subjects 
which  are  really  more  difficult  than  either  much  of  algebra  or 
much  of  geometry.  Such  also  are  the  types  of  primary-school 
number  teaching  where  a  method  is  devised  to  enable  the  child 
to  perform  computations  worthy  of  an  adult,  were  the 
exercises  accomplished  by  comprehending  the  propositions  of 
actual  arithmetic.  It  is  falsely  assumed  by  those  who  fail  to 
think  out  these  problems  of  mental  adaptability  that  the  reason 
and  judgment  are  actually  being  trained,  and  that  children  so 
instructed  will  not  need  to  study  arithmetic  hereafter  by  the 
difficult  processes  of  thinking  used  by  previous  generations. 
This  is  a  vain  hope  and  will  easily  be  dispelled  by  all  who 
follow  up  these  cases  to  the  end,  as  the  seeing  process  of  solv¬ 
ing  problems  thru  objects  and  things  and  ratios  is  not  the  same 
as  the  thinking  process  used  in  adult  life  in  all  arithmetical 
calculations.  What  is  true  in  regard  to  teaching  arithmetic 
before  its  proper  time  is  also  true  to  some  extent  in  regard  to 
other  subjects  found  in  the  present-day  curriculum.  The 
teacher  is  compelled  to  invent  devices,  methods  of  illustration, 
and  peculiar  plans  to  enable  the  mentally  unprepared  to  seem 
to  accomplish  work  that  is  beyond  their  years.  The  teacher’s 
business  under  the  contract  is  not  to  call  anything  into  question 
as  to  the  propriety  or  suitability  of  the  mental  diet  thus  served, 
for  the  teacher’s  real  province  is  to  invent  a  way  that  will  be 
pleasant  and  attractive  and  will  be  such  whereby  the  children 
to  be  instructed  may  take  their  daily  floses  of  unpalatable  food 
without  making  too  wry  a  face  or  without  expressing  a  proper 
contempt  for  a  civilization  which  compels  unreasonable  and 
unwise  treatment  in  the  training  and  develojnnent  of  human 
beings. 
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THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THINGS  HOPED  FOR 

Such  a  discussion  is  sometimes  called  pessimism  by  the 
thoughtless  and  the  extremely  conservative,  but  it  is  in  reality 
the  purest  optimism.  There  are  well-qualified  persons  who 
refuse  to  tell  the  truth,  even  as  they  know  it,  about  such  a 
popular  and  idolized  institution  as  the  public  school  for  fear 
they  may  be  misunderstood.  But  the  true  friend  of  public 
education  cannot  afford  to  stand  back  and  decline  the  responsi¬ 
bility  when  he  can  plainly  see  that  sensible  modifications  in  the 
curriculum  would  mean  a  greater  and  grander  life  to  many 
who  are  pupils  in  the  schools  and  who  ought  to  know  the 
realities  of  education  in  the  grammar  grades  and  not  be  neces¬ 
sarily  postponed  until  the  last  years  of  the  high  school  or  the 
early  years  of  the  college.  The  American  public  school  is  the 
best  agency  any  civilization  has  ever  invented  to  prepare  an 
intelligent  people  for  manhood’s  glory,  citizenship,  and  master¬ 
fulness  in  character,  but  experience  and  common  sense  have 
also  taught  the  American  people  that  many  things  are  needing 
to  be  brought  up  to  a  better  standard  of  efficiency.  There  is 
great  unrest  among  the  people  over  these  problems  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  an  unrest  that  is  already  serious  enough  to  compel 
those  granted  leadership,  as  superintendents  and  boards  of 
education,  to  stop  long  enough  to  study  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  rightly  profit  by  the  truth.  There  is  yet  to  be  done  a  great 
constructive  work  in  order  to  attain  a  more  complete  and 
practical  education;  a  greater  work,  by  far,  than  is  yet  fully 
realized  by  many  of  the  most  progressive  and  the  most 
thoughtful  workers  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  thru  a  genuine 
education.  With  these  thoughts  upon  a  great  subject  and 
with  great  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  secure 
after  a  time  “  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,”  and  with  a 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  fidelity  of  the  leaders  to  take  up 
the  difficulties  with  real  courage,  these  opinions  and  sugges¬ 
tions  are  respectfully  submitted  “  with  malice  toward  none  and 
with  charity  to  all.” 

Homer  H.  Seereey 

Statk  Normal  School, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
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DISCUSSION 

CONCERNING  A  POINT  IN  TEACHING  LATIN  TO  liEGINNERS 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  H.  E.  Burton’s  article. 
“  How  to  make  classical  study  interesting,”  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  for  January.  1903,  may  be  read  widely  and 
thoughtfully,  for  it  treats  of  matters  which  demand  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  teachers  of  Greek  or  Latin,  and  it  should  prove  stimu¬ 
lating  and  helpful.  In  declaring  that  the  ”  discouraging 
condition  ”  of  unhappiness  among  pupils  in  classrooms  for 
Greek  and  Latin  study  “  is  usually  due  to  a  lack  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  or  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  the 
youthful  mind  requires,”  the  writer  takes  a  necessary  step  of 
first  importance;  and  I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  he 
will  continue  to  urge  these  teachers  to  work  for  their  classes 
with  an  increase  of  intellectual  activity  and  devotion. 

While  the  general  spirit  of  this  article  commands  my  full 
sympathy,  there  is  one  prominent  point  upon  which  a  stand  is 
taken  with  comparative  thoughtlessness,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  only  short  experience  in  teaching  begin¬ 
ners.  Professor  Burton  states  emphatically,  as  I  rejoice  to  see, 
his  opinion  to  the  effect  that  almost  everything  desirable  from 
the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
first  year’s  work.  Of  ecjual  importance  with  this  spreading 
opinion  is  the  growing  understanding  of  difficulties  besetting 
both  pupils  and  teachers  during  this  first  year.  School 
principals  are  speaking  anxiously — almost  despairingly — of 
trouble  in  finding  successful  teachers  for  beginners,  and  they 
are  sympathizing  more  and  more  intelligently  with  scholars 
who  find  the  work  a  racking  trial.  It  is  especially  of  the  start 
in  Latin  that  I  wish  to  speak,  and  of  the  latter  of  Professor 
Burton’s  two  fundamental  suggestions  for  “  tackling  the 
problem.”  He  asks  why  it  is  that  this  elementary  work  “  does 
not  appeal  to  students  or  actually  repels  them,”  and  con- 
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tinues:  “First,  they  are  Fk)  immature  to  realize  what  the 
study  does  for  them;  secondly,  it  is  the  hardest  sort  of  work. 
We  must  tackle  this  problem,  then,  in  two  ways.  We  must 
make  the  pupil  see  the  benefit  of  what  he  is  doing;  and  we 
must,  so  far  as  possible,  conceal  or  disguise  the  fact  that  it  is 
hard  work.”  To  the  first  of  these  suggestions,  the  experience 
of  a  score  of  years  in  teaching  I..atin  to  boys  and  girls  impels 
me  to  say — by  all  means,  and  it  is  easy  to  do  after  we  teachers 
have  tried  hard  enough  to  put  ourselves  in  the  pupil’s  place: 
to  the  second,  I  should  say, — we  must  he  careful  never  to  con¬ 
ceal  or  disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  work,  but  must  follow 
an  exactly  contrary  principle.  For  altho  this  second  sug¬ 
gestion  was  doubtless  intended  as  an  exhortation  to  make  class 
work  more  interesting  by  methods  entirely  worthy,  its  word¬ 
ing  illustrates  and  would  naturally  tend  to  perpetuate  certain 
ideas  which  are  already  doing  much  to  ruin  these  studies. 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  think  of  the  way  in  which  teachers 
of  first-year  Latin  regard  their  work,  we  realize  something 
deplorable.  How  often  do  we  hear  one  of  these  teachers  ex¬ 
press  great  pleasure  in  her  subject  and  her  classes?  But  not 
only  is  there  a  prevailing  lack  of  genuine  enthusiasm — fatal, 
of  course,  in  work  with  children;  there  is,  in  fact,  hopeless¬ 
ness,  creating  helplessness.  A  conviction  is  abroad  that  Latin 
is,  of  necessity,  even  harder  to  teach  to  young  scholars  than  it 
actually  is;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  study  has  not 
potentially  an  abundance  of  fascination  for  pupils:  and  last, 
worst,  and  strangest,  many  teachers  assume  that  children  do 
not  and  will  not  like  work  which  they  consider  hard — an 
assumption  quickly  disproved  by  observation. 

These  sentiments  are  voiced  in  the  above-mentioned  article. 
Besides  intimations  in  the  words  already  quoted,  we  may 
notice  that  the  writer  says :  “  How  to  make  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics  interesting  is  a  question  that  many  would 
answer  by  saying  simply,  ‘  It  can’t  be  done.’  It  certainly 
cannot  for  some  pupils.  W’hat  we  must  consider  is  how  to 
make  the  study  as  interesting  as  possible  for  the  good  ones 
and  as  little  uninteresting  as  possible  for  the  poir  ones.  We 
must  do  what  we  can  to  make  the  study  of  the  classics  more 
acceptable.  The  school-teacher  must  constantly  have  in  mind 
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how  to  make  the  pupil  realize  that  he  is  doing  something  worth 
while  and  how  to  interest  him  so  that  to  some  extent  he  will 
forget  the  difficulty  of  his  task.  For  the  first  year  of  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  I  must  confess  that  there  appear  to  be  but 
few  devices  that  will  make  the  study  interesting.  It  is  un- 
<leniably  hard  work,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  sugar  that 
will  make  the  medicine  sweet.”  Professor  Burton  lielieves 
that  the  first-year  work  should  lie  ”  small  and  thoroly  digested 
doses  of  words  and  grammar.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  make 
it  as  little  uninteresting  as  possible.”  “  Even  this  burden,” 
it  is  suggested,  may  be  lightened;  the  monotony  of  oral  and 
written  drill  ”  may  be  relieved,  and  a  little  variety  in  methods 
of  instruction  does  help  things  along  tremendously.”  Rut, 
”  After  all,  the  first  year  is  one  of  hard  work,  and  theie  is 
little  that  we  can  do  to  relieve  it.  ^^'ith  the  second  year,  the 
possibilities  begin  to  develop.  W'e  can  then  begin,  I  think,  to 
inspire  in  the  pupil  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work  and  cause 
him  to  forget  or  at  least  not  to  be  oppressed  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  task.”  The  i>)or  little  first-year  pupils! 

I  trust  that,  had  Professor  Burton  realized  the  pessimism 
of  teachers  implied  in  his  words,  he  would  have  added  that 
to  ”  laziness  or  misapprehension  ”  as  frequent  cause  of  pupils' 
unhappiness:  for  it  is  more  prevalent  than  laziness  and  quite 
as  certain  to  prevent  good  and  cheerful  study.  W'hat  chance 
have  scholars  to  be  happy  in  work  planned  by  teachers  doubt¬ 
ing  even  the  possibility  of  making  it  interesting,  and  expect¬ 
ing  the  workers  to  be  oppressed  by  its  difficulty  and  to  have 
no  idea  of  its  value?  Poor,  poor  youngsters !  Re.sponsive  and 
persistent  and  delighted  over  the  hardest  work  wEen  they 
believe  it  to  l)e  especially  worth  while,  and  when  they  find  in 
it  a  plenty  of  pleasures,  tho  many  of  these  be  dearly  bought ! 

And,  fortunately,  first-year  Latin  is  sometimes  made  just 
this  kind  of  w^ork,  in  cases  which  prove  the  doleful  skepticism 
to  be — to  put  it  mildly — all  nonsense:  nonsense  with  very 
serious  consequences.  Latin  is  not  “  medicine  ”  unless  made 
so  by  teachers’  mistakes.  None  of  these  mistakes  is  more 
common  or  more  pernicious  than  the  idea  that  there  is  little 
in  the  study  that  can  charm  children;  and  this  error  leads 
to  another,  that  which  T  am  to  consider  here,  more  briefly 
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than  I  wish.  It  is  indicated  in  the  suggestion  to  “  conceal  or 
disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  work.”  We  should  not,  then, 
exijlicitly  use  this  fact  as  one  with  which  to  conjure  up  atten¬ 
tion,  concentration  of  effort,  manliness,  courage,  good  spirits? 
Would  it  not  be  a  means  natural  and  respectable?  powerful, 
also,  and  offering  hope  of  best  results  for  scholars?  Why  not 
one  of  the  best  for  “  making  the  pupil  realize  that  he  is  doing 
something  worth  while”? 

Numerous  first-year  Latin  campaigns  have  been  planned 
upon  the  principle  of  concealment  or  disguise  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking:  have  they  resulted  in  victories?  or  have 
they  taken  shape  as  unsystematic,  bewildering  labor,  bring¬ 
ing  confusion,  weariness,  distaste  to  the  minds  of  pupils?  In 
recent  years,  much  of  the  notorious  disrespect  for  Latin  has 
been  caused  by  instruction  upon  this  plan. 

When  boys  and  girls  reach  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  the 
mind,  the  character,  comes  to  that  especial  need  of  solids,  so 
to  speak,  upon  which  to  cut  its  teeth.  Vigor  is  full,  spirits 
tremenflous,  energy  rushing  into  mistakes  and  mischief.  It  is 
a  heyday  of  ojiportunity — and  necessity — for  beneficent  train¬ 
ing.  If  the  powers  have  not  now  some  substantial,  exacting, 
congenial  work,  there  is  sad  waste  and  distortion.  For  chil¬ 
dren  at  this  splendid,  but  hazardous,  age,  I  know  of  no  school 
experience  so  beneficial  as  that  which  may  come  to  them  thru 
elementary  Latin.  'I'lieir  welcome  is  prompt  for  real  lalxir 
whidi  they  respect;  they  make  fine  workers  for  a  teacher  pre¬ 
pared  and  skillful  to  meet  their  just,  but  large,  requirements. 
Of  course,  these  children  must  have  sweet  and  spice  as  well  as 
staff  of  life,  surprises  and  variety  as  well  as  steady  routine, 
pure  fun  in  with  the  pure  drudgery;  that  is  but  to  say  that  the 
study  must  be  made  human  for  them.  For  all  this  Latin  offers 
exhaustless  scope  and  material.  It  has  F)  include  geography, 
hi.story,  mythology,  legend,  romance,  all  constantly  inviting 
comparison  with  present-day  fact  and  thought;  it  should  be  of 
no  less  ethical  than  linguistic  interest;  but,  above  all,  it  is,  if 
taken  rightly,  full  of  life;  a  study  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls — not  of  “  the  ancients  (thought  by  some  to  have  been 
invariably  poetical),”  as  George  Eliot  says.  For  most  of  these 
purposes,  other  studies  might  do  as  well :  in  the  supply  of  at 
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least  one  good  element,  Latin  leads — in  the  supply  of  difficul¬ 
ties.  But  these  children  have  a  plenty  of  difficulties  in 
other  studies  and  in  affairs  outside  of  school?  Yes,  plenty; 
but  they  take  them  blindly,  in  children’s  way,  and  this  gets 
them  into  troubles  both  unpleasant  and  unprofitable.  They  da 
not  need  more  experiences  of  that  kind,  and  to  permit  them  to 
attempt  Latin  in  that  way  is  to  ruin  the  study  for  them.  Some¬ 
thing  altogether  different  they  must  have  now,  the  experience 
of  entering  deliberately  upon  hard  work,  with  eyes  wide  open 
to  everything  that  the  teacher  can  make  them  understand  of 
the  nature  of  their  undertaking.  Then,  they  must  go  thru 
the  year  knowing  that  they  are  encountering  difficulties,  unde¬ 
niable,  serious,  respected  of  wise  men,  and  l>elieved  by  them¬ 
selves  to  be  well  worth  while.  Latin  thus  becomes  intelligent 
work,  amounting  to  culture  and  discipline — and  congenial  to 
young  America.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  wise  English 
teacher,  John  Charles  Tarver,  that  “  the  one  great  merit  of 
Latin  as  a  teaching  instrument  is  its  stupendous  difficulty.”  I 
think  there  is  another  equally  great  merit;  but  I  believe  that 
both — and  e.specially  the  “  whole.some  difficulty  ” — should  be 
explained  to  beginners  at  the  very  start  with  emphasis,  clearly 
and  inspiringly.  Only  after  such  an  explanation  can  scholars 
take  the  best — the  absolutely  essential — attitude  towards  the 
work.  Without  this  understanding,  their  experience  must  be 
more  childi.sh,  less  moral,  tlian  another  which  would  have  been 
entirely  i)ractical)le  for  them.  From  this  frankness  on  the 
teacher’s  ])art.  this  confidence  in  scholars’  wish  to  do  hard 
work  of  great  value,  I  have  seen  only  good  results.  I  have 
seen  class  after  class  of  scholars  who  studied  well,  who  habit¬ 
ually  spoke  of  T.atin  as  their  favorite  study,  and  to  whom  one 
of  its  gre;itest  attractions,  perhaps  the  greatest,  was  that  it 
was  unquestionably  hard,  harder  than  anything  that  they  had 
previously  attempted.  Tn  the  beginning,  this  circumstance  had 
been  held  up  to  them,  fairly  dangled  before  their  eyes,  jokingly 
but  also  seriously,  as  a  fine  recommendation  for  the  new  study. 
Tt  seemed  to  be  satisfactory.  Assuredly,  they  worked  from 
their  own  choice.  (There  were  no  “  marks.”  “  reports,”  etc.) 
They  were  city  children,  assailed  by  distractions  out  of  school 
hours,  but  the  daily  T^atin  lesson  was  worked  over  regularly. 
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ardently,  longer,  often,  than  parents  or  teacher  would  have 
wished.  As  they  usually  managed  to  have  nearly  an  hour  in 
school  for  a  part  of  this  preparation,  teachers  saw  and  mar¬ 
veled  thankfully  at  the  absorption  of  mind,  composure,  and 
contentment  superinduced  by  Latin  exercises.  Practically, 
there  were  no  complaints  from  them — that  is,  complaints  of 
lessons :  those  who  had  no  aptitude  for  Latin  freely  bewailed 
their  own  shortcomings,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  persistently  de¬ 
clared  a  fondness  for  the  study,  and  persevered  on  trial  as  long 
as  that  was  permitted.  The  written  work  was  large  in  amount 
that  first  year;  the  strain  for  accuracy,  with  goodly  proportion 
of  failure  and  disappointment,  is  hardly  sport  for  older  stu- 
<lents.  Of  discouragement,  there  was,  virtually,  none.  Why? 
I^argely,  I  take  it,  because  they  were  not  groping  and  flounder¬ 
ing  amid  “  stupendous  difficulties  ”  for  which  their  minds  had 
not  been  prepared.  For  reasonable  children,  there  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  scarcely  more  danger  of  discouragement 
than  of  disillusion;  the  danger  being  lessened  incidentally  by 
the  fact  that  their  expectation  of  very  hard  work  helped  them 
to  make  for  it  adequate  provision  of  time  as  well  as  effort. 
Thus,  the  simple  truth  gave  them  a  firm  footing — one  that 
cMiabled  them,  as  the  work  grew  harder,  to  take  it  wdth 
greater  security,  pleasure,  and  benefit.  Would  that  a  message 
might  reach  the  ear  of  every  young  teacher  who  will  next  fall 
have  classes  beginning  Latin,  and  that  it  might  be  of  this 
import;  Cheer  up!  All  the  lugubrious  doubts  of  a  possibility 
of  making  first-year  Latin  interesting  are  unfounded.  As  for 
difficulties — they  are  friends,  not  foes.  ]\Iake  a  point  of  think¬ 
ing  up  those  difficulties,  so  as  to  be  able  to  present  them  in  the 
true  light  to  scholars. 

The  real  study  of  Latin,  without  neglect  of  its  rightful  pleas¬ 
ures,  yet  with  a  clear  understanding  that,  at  first,  it  consists 
largely  of  strengthening  fights  against  sheer  difficulties — this  is 
loved  by  most  children  beyond  other  studies;  and  tho  the  first 
year  of  the  course  may  offer  hardest  tests  to  both  teacher  and 
taught,  it  may  also  be  for  Ix^th  the  year  of  keenest  enjoyment  as 
well  as  most  vital  benefit. 

Susan  Perry  Peckiiam 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Fundamentals  of  child  study — By  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick.  New  York;  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1903.  xxi-)-3S4  p.  Si. 25  net. 

The  Psychology  of  child  development — By  Irving  King.  Chicago;  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1903.  xx-j-zhs  p.  Si. 00  net. 

Professor  Kirkpatrick’s  book  should  bring  to  pass  a  signal 
improvement  in  the  teaching  of  child  study  thruout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Altho  experts  in  special  fields  will  here  and  there  find  it 
guilty  of  error,  as  a  text-book  the  Fundamentals  of  child  study 
may  fairly  claim  to  rank  as  a  standard.  It  surely  repre¬ 
sents  the  present  best  opinion  about  the  nature  and  means  of 
control  of  certain  aspects  of  chihl  life  as  well  as  does  any  single 
book  the  best  opinion  about  adult  psychology  or  economics 
or  sociology. 

Not  only  does  it  possess,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  the  present 
condition  of  knowledge  about  the  psychology  of  children,  the 
authority  and  solidity  of  a  standard  text-book;  it  is  also  emi¬ 
nently  teachable.  The  text  is  straightforward,  clear,  concrete, 
illustrated  by  examples,  without  eccentricities  of  terminology 
or  verbal  quarrels,  and  is  well  divided  into  chapters,  sections, 
and  paragraphs.  Even  when  too  hard  for  normal-school  stu¬ 
dents,  it  by  no  means  wastes  their  time,  and  it  almost  never 
descends  to  such  trivialities  as  have  too  often  characterized 
books  about  children.  The  questions  appended  to  each  chap¬ 
ter  give  a  chance  for  definite  application  such  as  should  be 
within  students’  power,  and  the  references  for  topical  study 
will  be  of  very  great  service  to  competent  teachers. 

The  reviewer  does  not,  in  theory  or  in  his  own  practice, 
agree  with  Professor  Kirkpatrick  in  assigning  two-thirds  of 
the  .'’mount  of  a  text-lx)ok  on  child  study  to  instincts  alone; 
nor  in  referring  students  to  the  crude  literature  of  child  study 
without  special  emphasis  on  the  need  of  studying  it  critically; 
nor  in  the  neglect  of  the  type  method.  But  these  are  relatively 
unimportant  matters.  The  main  thing  is  that  Professor  Kirk- 
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Patrick  has  written  a  book,  not  to  be  sold  or  to  express  his  own 
ideas,  but  to  help  teachers  of  child  psychology.  It  will  help 
them,  and  we  owe  him  much. 

For  the  original  material  contributed  in  the  course  of  the 
book,  for  the  critical  attitude  taken,  and  for  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  shown  in  practical  issues,  as  well  as  for  its  scholarship 
and  teachableness,  the  book  deserves  respect.  Professor  Kirk¬ 
patrick’s  study  of  the  development  of  voluntary  control,  his 
attitude  toward  the  so-called  recapitulation  theory,  and  his 
handling  of  the  problem  of  instruction  in  the  physiology  and 
hygiene  of  sex,  may  be  taken  as  samples.  In  each  case  he  has 
been  successful. 

One  characteristic  of  the  present  condition  of  child  study 
which  appears  in  connection  with  the  book  seems  to  need  com¬ 
ment,  namely,  the  confusion  of  really  reliable  scientific  work 
with  the  most  amateurish  opinion.  That  this  confusion  should 
have  characterized  the  proceedings  of  child-study  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  articles  in  certain  periodicals  is  perfectly  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  ideals  and  training  of  the  persons  concerned. 
But  that  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  who  in  his  te.xt  is  most  judi¬ 
cious.  should  refer  to  Dulx>is’s  Beckoning  of  little  hands, 
Lindsay’s  Mind  in  the  lozver  animals,  Lucas’s  What  shall 
ive  do  nozvf  Marwedel’s  Conscious  motherhood,  Proud- 
foot’s  Mothers’  ideals,  Winterburn’s  From  the  child’s  stand¬ 
point,  the  Child-study  monthly,  and  the  Paidologist  in  the 
same  class  with  Donaldson’s  Grozvth  of  the  brain.  Gallon’s 
Hereditary  genius,  James’s  Psychology.  Wilson’s  The  Cell,  and 
the  Psychological  reviezv — this  shows  that  there  is  still  a  radi¬ 
cal  defect  in  child  study,  the  absence  of  well-defined  standards 
by  which  the  expert  may  l)e  told  from  the  amateur,  or,  still 
worse,  the  charlatan. 

Mr.  King  attempts,  in  the  first  place,  “  to  outline  a  point 
of  view  from  which  it  is  believed  a  good  deal  of  the  chaotic 
material  of  child  study  will  assume  a  new  significance.”  and 
in  the  second.  “  to  present  in  systematic  form  conclusions  and 
summaries  from  the  current  literature  on  the  subject  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  interests.” 

In  presenting  this  point  of  view,  he  insists  that  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  children’s  mental  states  under  the  traditional  head- 
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ings,  thought,  emotion,  volition,  is  arbitrary  and  misleading; 
to  speak  of  precepts,  images,  memories,  reasonings,  judgments, 
and  the  like,  is,  to  his  mind,  even  worse.  Without  specifically 
objecting  to  a  description  in  terms  of  instincts,  capacities,  and 
habits,  he  leaves  the  impression  that  these  terms  equally  violate 
the  demands  of  the  reality  of  child  life.  Child  psychology  is  to 
be  reformed  by  studying  each  bit  of  mental  condition  or  action 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole  human  life  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
and,  indeed,  in  relation  to  the  whole  social  life  in  which  it 
shares.  Any  one  segment  of  the  mental  stream  is  to  be  viewed 
never  by  itself,  but  always  with  the  past  history  and  future 
destiny  of  the  individual  as  parts  of  the  problem.  Just  why, 
to  gain  the  undoubted  advantage  of  studying  related  rather 
than  isolated  facts,  one  needs  to  abandon  the  analytical  method 
or  to  invent  a  new  psychological  terminology,  Mr.  King  does 
not  tell.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  especially  illuminated  the 
psychology  of  childhood  by  the  accounts  of  early  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  emotional  expressions  of  infancy,  the  differentiation 
of  mental  functions,  inhibition,  imitation,  moral  ideas,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  adolescence,  in  which  he  uses  his  method. 

Mr.  King’s  advocacy  of  reforms  in  methods  of  investigating 
and  presenting  the  psychology'  of  childhood  would  probably 
receive  more  attention  from  psychologists  if  he  had  made  fewer 
errors  in  statements  about  facts  and  had  given  evidence  of 
having  personally  made  scientific  observations. 

Creeping  does  not  “  undoulitedly  originate  in  and  of  itself 
in  certain  unco-ordinated  movements  of  the  legs  that  happen 
to  get  adjusted  so  as  to  move  the  Ixxly.”  A  monkey  does  not 
“  lather  his  face  in  imitation  of  a  man  whom  he  has  just  seen 
shaving.”  Much  less  is  he  ”  trying  to  define,  so  to  speak,  the 
experience  to  himself.”  The  instincts  of  children  and  other 
young  animals  never  need  to  lie,  and  rarely  should  be.  ex¬ 
plained  as  the  inheritance  of  traits  acquired  by  ancestors.  That 
the  medullation  of  brain  fibers  has  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  uncertainty  in  attention  is  only  a  conjecture  of  the  worst 
type. 

The  summary  of  the  literature  on  children’s  interests  in¬ 
cludes  some  sound  general  criticisms,  but  in  its  concrete  detail 
simply  repeats  the  few  facts  which  students  have  derived  from 
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observation,  and  the  many  opinions  which  amateurs  have  ex¬ 
tracted  from  children's  compositions  and  the  like.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  jMr.  King  did  not  do  for  us  in  this  field  what, 
as  he  himself  rightly  urges,  should  be  done  thruout;  namely, 
separate  the  reliable  from  the  unreliable  and  test  the  latter’s 
possible  truth  by  scientific  observations.  The  attempt  to  ad¬ 
vance  knowledge  by  getting  together  the  gist  of  all  the  articles 
on  a  certain  topic  that  have  been  printed  in  the  Child  study 
monthly.  Education,  or  the  X.  E.  A.  Proceedings,  reminds 
one  of  the  lecturer  who,  there  l)eing  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
infants  reacted  first  to  sounds  or  to  smells,  proceeded  to  put  it 
to  a  vote.  The  long-suffering  teacher  may  surely  be  excused 
from  studying  more  than  the  ascertained  facts  of  child  psy¬ 
chology. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  U.niversity 


Animal  education — By  John  B.  Watson.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  122  p.  and  plates.  Si. 25  net. 

Dr.  Watson  presents  the  facts  of  mental  development  in  the 
white  rat,  and  the  facts  of  the  progressive  medullation  of  the 
rat’s  nervous  system,  and  compares  the  two  processes.  His 
book  is  primarily  a  contribution  to  comparative  psychology 
and  nerve  physiology.  To  students  of  education  it  will  be  of 
impiortance  chiefly  because  the  theory  that  medullation  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  functioning  of  a  nerve  cell  has  been  used 
to  support  the  dogma  that  certain  mental  functions  cannot,  by 
reason  of  the  laws  of  physical  growth,  appear  until  years  after 
birth.  Dr.  Watson  presents  strong  evidence  against  this  the¬ 
ory.  Just  how  the  theory  ever  gained  credence,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  invertebrates  function  clearly  occurs  with¬ 
out  medullation,  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 


Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 
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Special  method  in  history — By  Charles  A.  McMurry.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1903.  vii-(-2Ql  p.  75  cents. 

This  work  is  one  of  a  series  of  Special  Methods  in  the  com¬ 
mon-school  branches,  and  is  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
author’s  General  method.  Its  ten  chapters  outline  a  complete 
plan,  select  the  materials,  and  discuss  the  method  of  a 
course  in  history  for  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  The 
final  chapter  of  the  work  contains  by  far  the  largest  and  best 
selected  list  of  history  books  for  each  grade  found  in  any  work 
on  the  subject  of  history  teaching. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  will  prove  exceedingly  helpful  to  that 
army  of  workers  who  teach  many  subjects,  but  who  have  little 
opportunity  to  give  them  special  study,  to  say  nothing  of  mas¬ 
tering  their  methods.  Its  discussions  will  be  easily  followed 
by  the  average  grade-teacher  because  the  treatment  is  almost 
entirely  untechnical — even  Ilerbartian  terminology,  which  one 
might  expect  from  the  author,  is  kept  well  in  the  background. 
But  to  that  growing  number  of  teachers  who  are  patiently  seek¬ 
ing  in  the  essence  of  the  subject  taught  and  in  laws  of  mental 
life  a  solid  and  inspiring  ground  for  their  “  methods,”  the  book 
will  leave  something  to  be  desired. 

It  is  vital  to  progress,  in  teaching  history,  that  the  teacher 
shall  consciously  rest  her  success,  not  upon  devices  and  so- 
called  “  methods,”  but  upon  principles  drawn  from  mind  or 
subject  and  which  dictate  the  use  of  appropriate  devices.  If 
the  teacher  could  find  such  a  principle  running  thru  the 
very  interesting  chapter  on  “  Aims  of  historical  instruction,” 
he  would  not  be  left  to  inciuire  why  the  author  found  so  many 
“  aims,”  or  why  he  did  not  find  more,  or  how  many  of  the 
aims  stated  are  peculiar  to  history,  and  what  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  each  aim  to  the  fundamental  aim — the  "  moral-social  ” 
aim  ? 

In  the  chapter  on  the  ”  Selection  of  material  ”  the  author 
takes  the  ground  that  since  myths  and  legends  are  literature 
rather  than  history,  they  cannot  be  made  the  starting-point  for 
a  course  in  history.  He  also  demonstrates  that  Greek  and 
Roman  heroes  cannot  be  preferred  to  American  ])ionecrs  for  the 
first  steps  in  history  for  American  children.  In  reaching  this 
conclusion  he  rests  his  case  upon  the  stage  of  the  pupil’s  mental 
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life  and  upon  the  degree  of  adaptation  between  the  two  classes 
of  stories  and  this  mental  life. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  chapter  deals  with  the  story-work 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The  point  of  greatest  value 
makes  clear  to  the  teacher  how  the  oral  story  enables  her  to 
set  problems  for  the  pupils’  solution.  How  to  make,  in  each 
story,  a  number  of  problems  whose  solution  calls  for  facts 
from  the  child’s  knowledge  of  geography  and  human  nature, 
as  well  as  from  history.  Many  concrete  illustrations  of  prob¬ 
lem-setting  are  given,  followed  by  the  “  Story  of  Clark  ”  and 
the  “  Capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes.”  One  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  features  of  the  discussion  is  the  conclusion  that  the  oral 
story  avoids  the  memoriter  method  of  study  and  gives  the 
ehildren  exercise  in  probable  reasoning.  How  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion  will  shock  that  pedagogical  derelict  on  the  college  faculty 
who  demands  that  even  high-school  history  work  shall  be  an 
appeal  to  memory,  and  that  the  freshman  shall  reach  college 
with  his  “  memory  stored  with  facts  ” ! 

In  spite  of  this  hard  blow  deservedly  dealt  the  memoriter 
method  of  learning  history,  the  author  clearly  overstates  the 
faults  arising  from  the  use  of  text-books  in  history  when  he 
declares:  “A  text-book  cannot  treat  history  in  this  way.  It 
•can  simply  present  cold  facts  and  leave  the  student  to  think  or 
not  to  think,  as  he  chooses.  It  gives  simply  answers  and 
not  problems.”  The  author,  in  this  chapter  on  the  “  Oral 
treatment  of  history  stories,”  is  the  unconscious  victim  of  the 
fallacy  of  setting  up  a  good  teacher  and  a  good  oral  story  on 
•one  hand,  and  a  poor  teacher  and  a  poor  text  story  on  the  other. 
It  is  the  experience  of  good  teachers  that  even  with  a  poor  text 
they  can  find  more  problems  suggested  than  the  pupils  have 
time  to  solve,  even  if  not  one  minute  is  spent  in  repeating  the 
text. 

The  same  unfortunate  method  is  employed  in  the  chapter  on 
”  Eighth-grade  history,”  in  discussing  the  concentric-circle 
plan  of  work  in  contrast  with  the  plan  based  on  culture 
epoch.  Very  few  superintendents  and  teachers,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  the  poorest,  will  be  able  to  recognize  their  work  in  the 
author’s  characterization  of  the  concentric-circle  plan.  He 
eertainly  does  not  make  clear  just  what  there  is  in  the  culture- 
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epoch  theory  that  forcibly  compels  a  poor  superintendent  to 
assign  the  stories  of  Daniel  Boone  and  William  E.  Gladstone 
to  different  grades,  or  what  there  is  about  the  concentric-circle 
theory  which  compels  even  a  good  superintendent  to  assign 
these  stories  to  the  same  grade. 

Why  should  the  author  assume  that  a  teacher,  using  the  con¬ 
centric-circle  plan  returns  to  a  period  for  the  purpose  of  a 
memory  review  only,  while  the  teacher  following  a  course 
based  on  the  culture  epoch  returns  to  a  period  for  a  new 
view  only?  Why  should  the  trained  teacher  review  oftener  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  In  either  case,  the  trained  teacher 
looks  to  the  mental  states  of  pupil  and  to  the  relations  in  the 
subject  in  order  to  determine  when  she  must  return  to  the 
old  period  for  new  material  and  when  she  must  review  old 
material  for  a  new  view. 

Chapter  Seven  presents  a  sensible  discussion  of  the  “Correla¬ 
tion  of  history  with  other  studies.”  and  Chapter  Eight  em- 
bcKlies  the  results  of  preceding  discussions  in  “  Course  of 
study  in  history  ”  for  the  grades.  Every  superintendent  of 
schools  and  every  teacher  of  grade  history  should  own  a  copy 
of  Special  method  in  historv. 

W.  H.  Mace 

Syracuse  University 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  whose  presence  at 
Jcuhy  in^ngiand  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  N^ational  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  is  so  well  remembered,  has 
made  a  public  proposal  thru  the  London  Chronicle  relative  to 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  religious  difficulty  which 
confronts  the  people  of  England  in  attempting  to  solve  their 
present  school  problem.  Because  of  the  widespread  interest 
thruout  the  United  States  in  the  question  of  religion  in  educa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Brereton’s  communication  is  produced  in  full : 

To  those  who  have  attempted  to  look  on  the  problem  of  public  education 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  efficiency  nothing  has  been  more  dishearten¬ 
ing  than  the  inability  of  the  two  great  religious  parties  in  the  State  to  come* 
to  some  common  agreement  on  the  religious  difficulty  really  satisf.actory  to 
both  of  them,  which  may  remove  this  great  hindrance  and  stumbling-block 
from  the  path  of  English  education.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Editor 
of  T/ie  Daily  Chronicle  the  present  writer  has  been  permitted  to  put  for¬ 
ward  the  following  suggestion,  for  which  the  paper  itself  is  in  no  way  re¬ 
sponsible,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  ultimately  afford  a  possible  basis  for 
negotiation,  which  seems  to  be  lacking  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  felt  by  a  good  many  persons  on  the  introduction  of  the  Education 
Bill  of  1902  into  Parliament  that  the  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  framers  of  the  measure  in  question  did  not  provide  so  satis¬ 
factory  a  settlement  as  that  which  has  been  described  as  giving  the  right  of 
entry  to  the  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  into  all  the  schools  alike, 
whether  School  Board,  Church  of  England,  Wesleyan,  or  Roman  Catholic. 

The  choice  of  the  Government  was  probably  dictated  by  the  fact  that  the 
alternative  they  adopted  was  the  easier  solution — from  a  Parliamentary 
standpoint.  It  did  not  attempt  to  repeal  or  replace  the  Cowper-Temple 
CPuse.  But  while  the  Act  itself  marks  an  enormousadvance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  efficiency,  its  treatment  of  the  religious  difficulty  has  scarcely 
proved  a  settlement  of  that  thorny  matter  as  far  as  the  Nonconformists 
are  concerned.  Fortunately  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  what  one  thinks 
of  the  passive  resister.  The  truth  is  Churchmen  of  all  sects  are  feeling  that 
the  dispute  is  not  altogether  creditable  to  professed  Christians.  This  desire 
for  a  settlement  is  not  merely  confined  to  militant  Churchmen.  All  who 
are  genuinely  interested  in  national  education  regret  to  see  primary  edu¬ 
cation  directly  suffering  in  some  counties  from  the  inability  of  the  rival  de¬ 
nominations  to  find  a  modus  vivendi.  Unfortunately  the  proposals  of  the 
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Free  Cliurch  Council,  even  in  their  latest  form,  tho  providing  in  a 
guarded  fashion  for  the  purchase  or  renting  of  denominational  schools,  do 
not  meet  the  real  objections  of  a  large  number  of  Anglicans  and  of  the 
of  Roman  Catholics.  Their  adoption,  therefore,  supposing  for 
a  moment  such  a  thing  were  possible,  would,  so  far  from  producing  a  settle¬ 
ment,  only  deepen,  embitter,  and  envenom  the  religious  quarrel.  Complete 
secularization  such  as  exists  in  French  primary  education  is,  I  think,  not  a 
question  of  practical  politics  in  England.  We  are  thus  driven  back  on  the 
right-of-entry  solution. 

Ffere  the  chief  opposition  apparently  comes  from  the  Nonconformists  and 
the  teachers  in  provided  (/.  e..  Hoard)  schools.  The  former  urge  that  their 
ministers,  more  poorly  paid  than  the  average  parson  and  often  with  their 
flock  scattered  over  an  area  of  two  or  three  parishes,  cannot  afford  to  give 
their  services  to  the  work  of  looking  after  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
pupils  not  merely  in  one,  but  in  two  or  even  more  schools.  The  teachers, 
again,  in  country  places  are  afraid  of  being  coerced  into  teaching  dogmas 
in  which  they  do  not  believe.  They  also  object  on  principle  to  giving  their 
services  for  nothing.  These  objections,  which  are  practical  rather  than 
fundamental,  appear  to  be  worthy  of  the  utmost  consideration.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  meet  them  in  some  way  } 

The  present  writer  has  recently  been  studying  secondary  education  in 
France  for  the  Board  of  Education,  and  has  been  much  struck  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  State  lycees,  where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  Jewish  boarders,  there  is  to  be  found  a  Catholic  almoner,  a 
Protestant  pastor,  or  a  Jewish  rabbi  paid  by  the  State.  And  this  system 
persists  in  spite  of  the  present  anti-clerical  campaign  in  France.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  extend  this  system  to  our  primary  schools?  One  says 
advisedly  “  extend  ”  and  not  “  introduce,”  for  the  principle  already  exists  to 
a  certain  extent  in  luiglish  administration.  We  have  our  army  cha])lains 
of  the  various  denominations  paid  by  the  State.  We  have  also  denomi¬ 
national  chaplains  for  work-houses,  poor-law  schools,  and  burial  boards  — 
who  are  actually  paid  by  the  localities!  Why  should  we  not  have  our 
school  chaplains  paid  by  the  State? 

Naturally  one  would  not  provide  State  chaplains  for  every  two  or  three 
children  belonging  to  one  or  other  particular  religious  denomination, 
tho,  of  course,  it  would  be  always  oi)en  to  the  minister  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  to  which  such  children  belonged  to  attend  and  give  them  definite 
religious  instruction.  But  whenever  there  were  a  group  of  say  twenty 
or  twenty-five  children  desiring  religious  teaching  of  a  particular  kind,  then 
a  school  chaplain  could  be  apiiointed.  The  Nonconformists  appear  to  be 
generally  so  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  religious  instruction  given  in  the 
Board  schools  that  it  should  not  be  impossible  for  the  local  authority  in 
connection  with  the  Free  Church  Council  who  are  the  accredited  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  various  Nonconformist  denominations  to  decide  on  a  regular 
syllabus  of  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  “  h'ree  Church  ”  chaplains. 
Again,  the  mere  fact  that  the  dissenters  would  be  allowed  to  group  together 
the  children  of  the  different  Nonconformist  denominations  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  Free  Church  chaplain  would  allow  them  to  secure  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  far  more  chaplains  than  the  denomination  would  obtain  separately. 
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All  parents  would  possess,  as  heretofore,  the  right  to  withdraw  their 
children  altogether  from  religious  instruction,  or,  if  represented  by  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  children  in  the  school,  a  group  of  parents  could  claim, 
should  they  desire  it,  a  right  to  merely  moral  instruction  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  league  for  moral  instruction.  In  the  same  way  the  Jews,  or 
the  Unitarians  who  are  too  free  to  be  included  in  the  Free  Church  councils, 
would  severally  be  entitled  to  a  school  chaplain,  provided  they  furnished  the 
requisite  contingent  of  children.  All  chaplains  would  be  paid  by  the  State, 
and  those  of  the  three  main  types  would  be  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Hishops  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans,  and  of  the  Free 
Church  Council  in  the  case  of  the  Free  Church  chaplains.  Chaplains  might 
be  in  orders  or  laymen.  This  would  allow  of  the  appointment  of  either  a 
minister  of  religion  or  of  one  of  the  school-teachers.  One  day  a  week  might 
be  set  aside  for  religious  instruction — the  Saturday  whole  holiday,  for 
instance.  In  the  case  of  the  6000  schools  with  a  single  room,  where  two 
chaplains  existed,  it  could  be  arranged  to  give  one  the  morning  and  the 
other  the  afternoon.  This  would  solve  the  one-room  difficulty.  One  chap¬ 
lain  could  easily  serve  two  small  schools,  if  not  too  far  apart,  in  one  day. 
Were  the  holiday  varied,  a  peripatetic  chaplain  could  serve  four  small 
schools  in  two  days.  There  are  some  20,000  primary  schools  in  England 
and  Wales.  Assuming  that  ^^15  a  year  were  paid  to  the  school  chaplains, 
and  that  they  averaged  three  to  every  two  schools  (there  would  hardly 
ever  be  more  than  three,  and  very  often  only  one),  the  cost  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  would  be_^45o.ooo  a  year.  It  might  be  much  less,  if  it  were  agreed 
that  when  the  management  of  a  non-provided  school  desired  to  retain  the 
appointment  of  the  head  master,  then  the  State  would  only  pay  the  salary, 
if  there  were  any  to  be  paid,  of  the  school  chaplain  or  of  the  school  chap¬ 
lains  not  belonging  to  the  denomination  to  which  the  school  belonged. 
Even  sujjposing  the  State  in  such  cases  always  appointed  a  Free  Church 
chaplain,  if  there  were  but  one  child  (for  such  a  school  would  be  either 
Anglican  or  Roman  Catholic),  the  cost  would  be  no  higher.  If  these  last 
suggestions  were  not  adopted,  then  teachers  would  in  all  cases  be  appointed 
by  the  local  authorities. 

These  figures  and  suggestions  are  of  necessity  largely  provisional,  but 
even  if  we  had  to  pay  still  more,  it  would  be  far  cheaper  in  the  end  than 
the  attempt  to  buy  out  or  replace  the  non-provided  schools  at  an  outlay  of 
^40,000,000,  equivalent,  at  the  present  price  of  Consols,  to  a  yearly  charge 
of  over  1, 1 20,000  a  year.  Moreover,  such  proposals,  drastic  as  they  are, 
possess  no  element  of  finality  about  them.  They  only  condemn  us  to  a 
religious  war  of  the  worst  possible  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposals  outlined  above  proscribe  neither  of  the 
two  parties,  but  rather  attempt  to  reconcile  them  by  frankly  recognizing 
their  wants  and  differences,  and  by  taking  them,  as  far  as  possible,  into  con¬ 
sideration.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  suggestions  themselves  are 
purely  provisional.  The  important  question  is  whether  the  two  jiarties 
interested  will  accept  the  principle  of  the  State,  according  the  most  favored 
nation  treatment  to  each  of  the  three  main  types  of  religious  teaching  in 
England.  If  they  can  accept  this,  the  way  to  the  conference  table  is  o|)en. 
The  particular  form  the  settlement  may  take  must  be  threshed  out  in 
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debate.  In  fact,  the  principle  would  not  have  been  developed  here  at  all  if 
one  had  not  realized  the  need  of  showing  one  possible  way  in  which  the 
idea  could  be  rendered  workable.  Certainly,  for  those  who  remember  that 
England  is  composed  not  merely  of  Anglicans,  or  of  Roman  Catholics,  or 
of  Nonconformists,  but  of  members  of  all  these  three  denominations,  who 
together  make  up  the  whole  community,  the  question  is  not  merely  a 
religious,  but  a  State  one.  If  the  State  can  succeed  in  helping  these  rival 
religious  agencies  to  agree  upon  observing  a  truce  of  God  in  the  schools, 
even  tho  the  entire  cost  of  the  Eirenicon  fall  on  the  Exchequer,  the  gain 
to  the  nation  at  large  will  be  in  every  way  enormous. 


New  York  Teach-  some  months  past  the  Male  Teachers’ 
ers  on  School  Association  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  have 
Discipline  under  consideration  the  subject  of  disci¬ 

pline  in  the  sc1kx)1s  and  of  the  possible  means  of  improving 
it.  At  a  recent  meeting,  the  association,  with  but  one  dissent¬ 
ing  vote  as  to  the  first  paragraph,  adopted  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  the  subject : 

I —  That  the  Board  of  Education  rescind  the  by-law  which  commands 
that  all  pupils  be  dismissed  not  later  than  3.30  P.  M.  At  the  same  time  we 
recommend  that  in  each  school  some  definite  arrangement  be  made 
between  the  Teachers  and  the  Janitor  thereof,  to  the  end  that  the  work  of 
the  Janitor  and  his  assi'ktants  be  in  no  way  impeded. 

II —  That  the  power  of  the  Principal  to  suspend  a  scholar  be  made  abso¬ 
lute.  We  believe  that  in  such  matters  the  Princijial  is  the  best  judge;  and, 
being  the  one  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  school,  should  have 
full  power  to  manage  it.  If  he  fail,  the  remedy  is  to  proceed  directly 
against  him  and  remove  him  for  incompetence. 

III —  That  the  power  of  the  Principal  to  promote  during  the  term  for 
exceptional  ability,  or  to  reduce  to  lower  grade,  for  incompetence  or  neglect 
of  duty,  be  made  absolute.  We  believe  that  this  power,  placed  without 
restriction  in  the  hands  of  the  Teacher  and  Principal,  will  go  far  to  ilevelop 
a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  children  that  will  materially  lessen  the  mere 
question  of  control. 

IV —  ^That  the  movement  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  truants 
and  incorrigibles  be  hastened.  We  realize  that  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  power  of  the  Principal  to  expel  have  risen  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
there  seem  to  be  no  sufficient  means  of  caring  for  the  number  of  boys  who 
should  have  been  expelled  as  moral  detriments  to  the  public  schools. 

V —  That  generous  provision  be  speedily  made  for  the  care  of  defectives, 
neurotics,  ill-nurtured  children — those  needing  special  care  in  small  classes 
under  charge  of  a  Teacher  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  kind  of  work. 

VI —  That  changes  be  made  in  the  distribution  of  our  school  population, 
so  as  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wretched  overcrowding  that  exists  in 
so  many  districts,  while  others  have  many  seats  to  spare.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  reasonable  tenhs  can  be  made  with  the  railroad  companies  for 
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moving  some  of  tlie  elder  children  uptown  in  the  half-filled  cars  at  the  time 
the  crowds  are  rushing  down  in  the  morning. 

We  believe  that  the  lack  of  room  in  our  schools  is  a  reproach  to  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  citizens  to 
a  realizing  sense  of  the  conditions.  But  in  the  meantime  much  can  be 
done  to  relieve  the  crowding  in  some  places. 

VII —  That  there  be  established  elementary  technical  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  which  shall  not  be  designed  in  any  sense  as  reformatories, 
but  which  shall  present  a  course  of  study,  concrete  and  practical  in  its 
nature,  and  necessarily  somewhat  elastic  ;  designed  in  a  broad  way  to  meet 
the  demands  of  those  who  have  little  power  of  abstract  thought,  or  who 
have  strongly  marked  special  aptitudes,  mechanical,  artistic,  scientific,  etc. 
These  are  the  scholars  who,  tho  honest  in  intention,  are  sources  of  con¬ 
stant  trouble  in  the  ordinary  class,  because  they  are  not  interested  and  have 
no  taste  for  that  which  is  suited  to  the  majority. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which  education  is  tending,  and 
we  urge  it  here  because  it  has  such  a  close  connection  with  the  question  of 
discipline. 

VIII —  That  Teachers  and  Principals  make  more  use  of  the  strength  that 
can  be  gained  by  a  hearty  co-operation  between  teacher  and  parent.  We 
are  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  teacher  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and 
the  trouble  it  will  cost  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  parents  of 
the  children  in  his  class. 

IX —  And  lastly,  we  urge  the  Teachers  and  Principals  thruout  the  city 
to  unite  in  an  honest  and  sustained  effort  to  manage  the  schools,  if  possible, 
without  corporal  punishment ;  and  to  that  end  we  solicit  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  all  the  members  of  this  Association  to  secure  the  reforms  herein 
enumerated  and  ask  for  any  further  suggestions  that  you  think  will  tend 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  system. 


The  “  Berechti-  Deceml)er  ( 1903)  number  of  Hochschul- 

gingsfrage ”  in  naclirichteu  contains  an  interesting  article 
ermany  (reprinted  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of 

December  4,  1903)  by  Professor  R.  Eickhoff  of  Remsebeid, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  present  state  of  the  “  Rerechtigungs- 
frage  ”  in  the  German  Empire.  The  question  is  briefly  this: 
Shall  the  graduates  of  the  Rcalgyninasien  and  the  Oberreal- 
schulcn  be  admitted  to  the  universities,  and  with  what  restric¬ 
tions?  Or.  from  another  point  of  view:  How  far  shall  the 
monopoly  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  classical  Gymnasium  be 
infringed  upon  ? 

In  T902  the  reforms  inaugurated  in  Prussia  on  the  initiative 
of  the  I’Zmi)eror  fin  his  capacity  as  King  of  Prussia,  however — 
a  fact  often  lost  sight  of  in  this  country)  were  carried  thru. 
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and  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  that  part  of  the  Empire  is 
likely  to  remain  in  force  for  some  years  at  least.  Graduation 
from  a  Gymnasium,  as  of  old,  entitles  the  graduate  to  study 
under  any  faculty  of  any  Prussian  university.  Upon  the 
graduates  of  Rcalgymnasicn  and  Oberrcalschulen  certain 
restrictions  are  imposed.  One  coming  from  the  Kealgym- 
nasiiim  may  not  study  theology  until  he  has  passed  an  e.K- 
amination  in  ancient  languages.  The  privileges  of  the 
graduate  of  an  Obcrrcalschiilc  are  still  more  closely  limited :  for 
admission  as  a  naval  cadet  he  must,  in  lieu  of  Latin,  pass  good 
examinations  in  French  and  English;  if  he  wishes  to  study 
medicine,  he  must  be  examined  in  Latin;  if  theology,  in  both 
Latin  and  Greek.  Like  the  less  advanced  courses  in  Latin  and 
Greek  now  offered  by  some  universities  to  graduates  of 
Realgymnasicn  who  wish  to  study  law,  these  regulations  are 
regarded  by  Professor  Eickhoff  as  temporary  expedients  only. 
While  the  results  gained  by  the  champions  of  the  non-classical 
high  schools  already  exceed  what  they  thought  barely  possible 
a  few  years  ago,  their  demands  have  grown  with  experience, 
and  they  confidently  look  forward  to  a  time,  not  very  far  dis¬ 
tant,  when  graduates  of  Gymnasicn,  Rcalgymnasien,  and  Ober- 
realschiilen  alike  will  be  admitted  without  restriction  to  all  de¬ 
partments  of  all  German  universities. 

The  other  states  of  the  German  Empire  have  shown  as  yet 
little  inclination  to  follow  the  lead  of  Prussia,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Wurtemberg.  (It  must  Ije  remembered  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  schools  and  universities  in  Germany  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  imperial  authorities,  except  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.)  Without  the  full  co-operation  of  the  other  states 
the  value  of  the  Prussian  reforms  will  l>e  considerably  im¬ 
paired.  In  Bavaria  no  serious  intention  of  following  the  Prus¬ 
sian  lead  has  yet  been  manifested.  An  attempt  to  secure  the 
privilege  of  studying  law  for  the  graduates  of  Oberrcalschulen 
and  Rcalgymnasicn  was  defeated  in  the  Bavarian  Legislature. 
Hamburg.  Bremen,  and  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  have  taken 
similar  action.  In  Wurteinherg.  where  the  rapprochement 
with  Prussia  has  made  great  strides  during  the  last  few  years 
(even  the  sergeants  and  corporals  in  the  Wurtem1)erg  arniy- 
cor])s  are  learning  the. nasal  jargon  of  the  Prussian  drill-yard  !) 
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the  current  has  set  strongly  towards  the  reform.  In  June, 
1903,  after  long  discussion  in  the  Assembly,  the  question  of 
admitting  graduates  of  Rcalgymnasien  to  the  study  of  juris¬ 
prudence  was  settled  in  the  affirmative.  The  faculty  of  law  at 
Tubingen  (the  only  university  of  Wurteml^erg),  altho  as 
recently  as  1895  it  had  opposed  such  a  step,  at  last  voted  to 
make  no  objection,  and  in  this  action  it  was  followed  by  the 
faculty  of  political  science. 

We  need  not  enter  here  into  minor  details  of  Professor  Eick- 
hoff’s  article.  It  is  clear  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  adoption  of  the  liberal  Prussian  system,  but  the  change 
seems  sure  to  come  everywhere.  Incidentally,  some  points 
mentioned  by  EickhofF  deserve  notice,  as  showing  how  firm  a 
hold  a  German  state  keeps  upon  its  subjects.  An  American 
reader  would  naturally  say;  “  If  the  Prussian  universities  thus 
freely  admit  to  the  study  of  law  men  who  do  not  come  from  a 
classical  Gymnasium,  what  is  to  prevent  a  graduate  of  a  Real- 
gymnasium  in  Bavaria,  for  instance,  from  entering  Bonn  or 
Berlin  or  Gottingen,  completing  his  legal  studies  there,  and 
returning  to  pass  the  Bavarian  state  examinations  and  to 
practice  in  that  kingdom?”  In  such  a  case  the  Bavarian 
government  would  simply  refuse  to  recognize  the  candidate’s 
period  of  study  in  Prussia  as  entitling  him  to  admission  to  its 
own  examinations,  without  passing  which  he  could  not  practice 
in  Bavaria.  The  following  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  official  attitude :  After  the  Senate  of  Bremen  had  decided 
not  to  recognize  the  right  of  graduates  of  its  two  Real- 
gymnasicn  to  study  law  (as  Bremen  possesses  no  university, 
such  persons  would  naturally  have  to  study  in  another  German 
state)  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  with  striking  polite¬ 
ness,  announced  that  citizens  of  Bremen  who  had  graduated 
from  a  Rcalgymnasium  would  not  be  permitted  to  study  law  at 
any  Prussian  university.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  when  the  action  mentioned  above  was  taken,  announced 
that  the  admission  of  subjects  of  other  German  states,  grad¬ 
uates  of  Rcalgymnasien,  to  the  legal  faculty  of  Tubingen  would 
be  made  a  question  of  recipoxity. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  unsettled  is  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  German  educational  world.  In  comparison  with  the 
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idyllic  conditions  of  a  generation  ago.  when  only  the  Gymna- 
sialabituricnt  (or  the  foreigner)  might  hope  to  pass  thru  the 
door  leading  to  the  Rector’s  office,  therein  to  receive  the  solemn 
hand-shake  which  admitted  him  to  the  civitas  acadcmica,  con¬ 
fusion  seems  to  reign.  But  before  many  years  have  passed  we 
shall  doubtless  see  all  the  German  states  marching  steadily 
behind  the  Prussian  educational  band. 


The  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  National 
S^akdes*  Educational  .Association  to  bring  alx)Ut  public 

consideration  of  the  provision  now  made  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  ta.\-supported  schools  has  found 
support  in  a  number  of  State  teachers’  ass(Kiations.  In  Wis¬ 
consin,  former  State  Superintendent  Harvey  was  chairman  of 
a  committee  which  suhmitted  a  report  from  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  are  made : 

1.  In  any  consideration  of  the  question  of  improving  teachers’  salaries, 
two  parties  are  to  be  considered — the  teacher  employed  and  the  com¬ 
munity  employing  the  teacher. 

2.  Teachers  should  recognize  that  any  effort  to  secure,  or  the  acceptance 
of,  large  salaries  for  poor  work  is  unreasonable  and  unjust,  and  is  an 
attempt  to  wrong  the  public,  or  a  wrong  perpetrated  upon  the  public. 

3.  Teachers  should  remember  that  the  best  service  they  can  render  ii> 
the  matter  of  increasing  salaries  lies  in  intelligent  and  consistent  effort  to 
elevate  the  ideals  of  the  people  in  the  communities  in  which  they  labor  as 
to  the  quality  and  amount  of  work  which  should  be  demanded  of  the 
teacher  and  the  proper  pay  for  such  work. 

4.  Teachers  should  remember  that  when  a  contract  has  been  entered 
into  with  a  school  board,  its  binding  character  should  be  recognized  and 
that  the  only  legal  and  honorable  way  of  dissolving  it  is  by  mutual  consent 
of  both  parties. 

The  community  should  be  led  to  recognize  : 

1.  That  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  training  boys  and  girls,  so  as  to  fit 
them  to  meet  properly  the  responsibilities  of  life,  is  the  most  important  and 
difficult  work  in  which  a  human  being  can  engage, 

2.  That  proper  equipment  for  this  work  demands  native  ability  of  a  high 
order,  special  training,  and  such  an  interest  in  it  as  demands  and  secures 
the  best  energies  the  teacher  is  capable  of  exerting  for  his  own  and  for  his 
pupils’  development. 

3.  That  the  maintenance  of  a  school  taught  by  a  poor  teacher  is  a  poor 
investment,  no  matter  how  low  the  salary,  and  a  worse  investment  when  a 
large  salary  is  paid  to  such  a  teacher. 

4.  That  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  inevitably  determine  the 
salaries  to  be  paid  in  the  teaching  profession  as  elsewhere  w  here  the  right  of 
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freedom  of  contract  exists  ;  but  that  the  only  demand  which  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  economic,  social,  and  political  grounds  is  the  demand  for  good  work, 
growing  out  of  native  ability,  special  preparation,  and  untiring  zeal,  and 
that  the  only  supply  which  should  be  recognized  as  a  factor  in  determining 
salaries  is  the  suiijily  which  meets  this  demand. 

5.  That  the  present  relations  existing  between  the  annual  salaries  of  the 
majority  of  teachers  and  the  cost  of  living  make  proper  the  demand  for 
better  pay  for  good  work,  the  best  pay  for  the  best  work,  and  no  poor  work 
for  any  pay. 

In  pursuance  of  a  request  of  the  Committee  of  which  Mr. 
Harvey  was  chairman,  the  Association  authorized  a  standing 
Committee  on  Teachers’  Work  and  Wages  and  made  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  its  use. 


The  very  striking  article  which  appears  in 
SchM**Course*  this  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  over 
the  signature  of  President  Seerley  of  the  Iowa 
State  Normal  School  should  lie  carefully  read  and  pondered 
by  those  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges  who  insist  that  the 
present  educational  course  cannot  be  shortened  without  dis¬ 
advantage  to  the  large  majority  of  students.  Professor  W. 
H.  Bender  of  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  who  has  worked 
out  the  details  of  the  problem  which  President  Seerley  dis¬ 
cusses,  has  put  into  actual  practice  a  course  of  study  that 
reorganizes  entirely  the  work  of  the  grammar  grades.  It  is 
found,  for  example,  that  the  reorganized  course  of  study  pre¬ 
pares  pupils  so  that  they  are  qualified  to  begin  the  study  of 
Vergil  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  to  enter  upon 
third-year  work  in  German,  as  well  as  courses  in  physiography, 
literature,  algebra,  and  general  history  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  President  Seerley  has  not  discussed  a 
theory,  but  is  stating  the  results  of  several  years  of  experience. 

This  sort  of  work  amply  justifies  the  leadership  which  the 
Iowa  State  Normal  School  has  assumed,  and  it  would  he  well 
if  more  normal  schools  would  interest  themselves  in  making 
similar  experiments  with  the  view  to  decreasing  the  time  and 
cost  of  education  as  now  given. 


Educational  journalism  has  received  an  important  addition 
to  its  ranks  by  the  appearance  on  J^iiuiary  T  of  the  new 
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English  monthly,  School,  edited  by  Mr.  Laurie  Magnus  and 
published  by  John  Murray.  School  is  intended  to  be  a  monthly 
record  of  educational  thought  and  progress  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  attract  attention  in  the  United  States.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  letter  by  Professor  George  H.  Locke  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  included  in  the  opening  numher.  Other  articles 
of  importance  are  contributed  by  the  Reverend  T.  L.  Papillon 
of  the  Mosely  Commission,  I’rofessor  John  Adams  of  the 
University  of  London.  Lord  Avebury  (better  known  as  Sir 
John  Lubbock),  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Cloudesley 
B  rereton. 

School  is  a  welcome  addition  to  current  educational  litera¬ 
ture,  and  deserves  success. 


The  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  put  forward  from  July  5  to  June 
28  ne.xt  the  date  for  the  opening  of  the  next  annual  meeting, 
to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  is  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  will  be  received  with  entire  approval.  The  fact 
that  the  National  Convention  of  a  great  political  party  is  called 
to  open  at  St.  Louis  on  July  6  is  a  conclusive  reason  why  the 
National  Educational  Association  could  not  hold  a  successful 
meeting  there  at  the  same  time.  Not  only  would  all  means  of 
transportation  and  all  hotels  be  crowded  to  suffocation  at  most 
unreasonable  prices,  but  the  press  of  St.  Louis  and  of  the 
country  would  bestow  but  scant  attention  upon  a  meeting  of 
teachers,  however  large  and  imixirtant,  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  national  political  convention.  The  educational  meeting 
would  be  dwarfed  and  ruined;  but  now  that  it  is  fixed  for  an 
earlier  date,  it  should  be  markedly  successful. 


As  this  issue  of  the  Rkview  goes  to  press  the  outlook  is 
brighter  than  ever  before  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
New  York  State  school  system  by  the  unification  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  presided  over  by  the  Regents.  So  many 
plans  to  this  end  have  been  proposed  in  years  past,  and  they 
have  met  with  so  much  opposition  from  various  (piarters.  that 
experience  suggests  the  wisdom  of  not  expecting  too  much  at 
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present.  Nevertheless,  the  statesmanlike  action  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Skinner  in  proposing  a  constitutional  and  practicable 
plan  for  the  unification  of  the  two  educational  departments,  and 
his  generous  and  public-spirited  action  in  removing  his  own 
name  and  personality  from  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  plan,  have  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  public 
mind.  The  educational  leaders  of  the  State  almost,  if  not 
quite,  without  e.xception  have  publicly  indorsed  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Skinner. 

This  plan  involves  the  creation  of  a  single  educational  e.xecu- 
tive  for  the  State  of  New  York,  to  he  known  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  this  commissioner  to  succeed  to  the  duties 
at  present  performed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Regents.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  first  commissioner  he  chosen  by  the  present 
Legislature,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  the  terms  of  existing 
law  the  Legislature  of  1904  is  emixiwered  to  choose  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Skinner  as  State  Superintendent,  who  goes  out  of  office 
in  April  next.  The  plan  further  provides  that  all  future  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Education  shall  be  elected  by  the  Regents,  acting 
as  a  State  Board  of  Education.  To  qualify  the  Regents  for 
this  new  and  high  authority,  it  is  suggested  that  their  number 
be  reduced  from  nineteen  to  nine,  and  that  they  be  chosen  for 
a  long  term  instead  of  for  an  indefinite  term,  practically  life, 
as  now. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  reasonable  objections  can  be  made 
to  carrying  out  this  plan,  which  is  in  substance  a  revival  of 
the  principles  contained  in  the  so-called  White  Bill  of  1900, 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  admir¬ 
able  commission  presided  over  by  the  late  Frederick  W.  Holls, 
appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
the  entire  .subject. 

The  alternative  suggestion,  which  apparently  has  the  support 
of  some  of  the  present  Regents  and  of  their  Secretary,  that  a 
.sharp  line  of  demarcation  be  drawn  between  public  elementary 
.sch(x>ls  on  the  one  hand,  and  public  high  schools  and  academies 
on  the  other,  and  each  confided  to  the  care  of  a  separate  State 
authority,  is  at  war  with  every  recognized  principle  lx)th  of 
education  and  of  public  administration. 


